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FACTS 

THERE  has  been  much  talk  about  Prussian  miliUrism:  let  us  lode 
at  a  few  facts  in  this  field  drawn  from  the  report  of  the  Commisnon 
of  Pensions,  U.  S.  A.,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 
There  was  paid  out  during  this  time  foi  pensions  alone  1172,417,546.26. 
This  item,  combined  with  our  expenditure  for  the  array  and  navy,  gives 
the  American  Republic  a  mflitary  budget  of  1466380,266.  The  German 
Empire,  the  greatest  military  power,  spent  in  1913  $491,775,800  for  simi- 
lar purposes.  In  other  words,  the  United  States  spends  nearly  as  much 
as  Germany.  Our  federal  budget,  exclusive  of  the  postal  service — which 
need  not  be  counted,  since  these  expenditures  are  reimbursed  by  postal 
fevenues— amounted  in  1913  to  $748.70^'574-  That  is,  the  United  Sutes 
spends  half  its  income  on  its  army  and  navy,  past  and  present. 

fa?  532  of  our  pension  disbursements,  for  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  was 
paid  for  services  rendered  in  the  War  of  i8ia,/(WfW  amd  tfnitd  goa  years 

|!, 060,530  was  paid  for  services  rendered  in  the  war  with  Mexico  which 
ended  in  1847,  or  67  years  ago,  and  during  the  last  year  85  new  pensions 
were  allowed  for  services  in  this  old  war.  ^    ,  ,w        l  l 

1163,377,54a  was  paid  for  services  rendered  m  the  Uvil  War,  wmcn 
ended  30  yMS  o^.and  17,857        pensions  were  granted  for  services  m 

And  most  serious  of  all,  the  system  by  whidi  the  old  soldier  vote  forces 
money  from  Congress  is  being  extended  to  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  r ^-  -1 

We  can  not.  perhaps,  at  this  late  date  end  the  pension  abuses  of  the  Uivil 
War.  We  can,  however,  foistall  this  new  pension  roll  with  ail  its 
comtpting  influences. 


PORK-BARREL  PENSIONS 

WHY  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  SPENDING  1 63  MILLION  DOLLARS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 

FOR  A  WAR  THAT  ENDED  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 

FIRST  ARTICLE 

THE  UNITED  STATES  THE  MOST  MILITARISTIC  NATION 

A  COUNTRY  THAT  SPENDS  HALF  ITS  REVENUE  FOR  MILITARY  PURPOSES— OUR 
ARMY,  WITH  PENSIONS,  MORE  COSTLY  BY  $100,000,000  THAN  THAT  OF 
THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE— WHAT  EUROPE'S  EXPENDITURES  WOULD 
BE    IF    IT    ADOPTED    AMERICANS    PENSION  IDEAS 

BY 

BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 

/N  publishing  these  artidesi  the  World's  Work  has  no  hostility  to  the  veterans  of  our 
wars  who  fought  and  suffered  in  the  Nation's  service.  Pensions  granted  td 
such  men  honor  the  government  that  grants  them.  Unforbmately,  as  these  articles  will 
show,  our  pension  system  includes  many  besides  the  members  of  this  honor  roU.  Its 
latest  manifestation  is  that  of  pensioning  thousands  of  men  who  never  saw  war  service, 
who  never  smelted  powder,  who  never,  as  one  Grand  Army  witness  recently  said  before  the 
Senate  Committee,  ''got  their  collars  dirty  or  their  shoes  soiled.''    It  embraces  "bounty 
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DOLLAR-A-DAY  SHERWOOD 


CONGRESSMAN  ISAAC  R.  SHERWOOD,  OF  OHIO,  WHO  ADVOCATES  THE  WIDEST  POSSIBLE  EXTENSION  OF  PEN- 
SIONS, EVEN  AT  THE  COST  OF  STOPPING  WORK  ON  THE  PANAMA  CANAL,  DECREASING  THE  SIZE  OF  THE  ARMY 
AND  STOPPING  THE  BUILDING  OF  BATTLESHIPS 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  THE  MOST  MILITARISTIC  NATION 
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BY 

BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 

/N  publishing  these  articles,  the  World's  Work  has  no  hostility  to  the  veterans  of  our 
wars  who  fought  and  suffered  in  the  Nation's  service.  Pensions  granted  to 
such  men  honor  the  government  that  grants  them.  Unfortunately,  as  these  articles  will 
show,  our  pension  system  includes  many  besides  the  members  of  this  honor  roll.  Its 
latest  manifestation  is  that  of  pensioning  thousands  of  men  who  never  saw  war  service, 
who  never  smelted  powder,  who  never,  as  one  Grand  Army  witness  recently  said  before  the 
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"  DOLLAR-A-DAY  SHERWOOD  " 

CONGRESSMAN  ISAAC  R.  SHERWOOD,  OF  OHIO.  WHO  ADVOCATES  THE  WIDEST  POSSIBLE  EXTENSION  OF  PEN- 
SIONS, EVEN  AI  THE  COSl  OH  STOPPING  WORK  ON  THE  PANAMA  CANAL,  DECREASING  THE  SIZE  OF  THEARMY 
AND  STOPPING  THE  BUILDING  OF  BATTLESHIPS 


jumpers"  deserters,  ''home  guards/'  spring  putta  widows,"  and  men  dishonorably 
discharged.  These  articles  are  directed  against  a  pension  propaganda  that  includes  "veter- 
ans'* of  this  type.  They  do  not  assail  the  rapidly  diminishing  band  who  rescued  the  Nation 
from  its  perils  and  whose  services  their  graiejul  descendants  can  never  repay. 

Four  years  ago  the  World's  Work  published  a  series  of  articles  on  the  abuses  of  our 
pension  system.  Since  that  time,  much  pension  history  has  been  made.  Three  years  ago  a 
Democratic  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill  that  added  $75,000,000  a  year  to  our  pen^ 
sion  payments:  an  economical  Republican  Senate  cut  this  down  to  about  $22,000,000  a  year. 
In  1911,  Congress  spent  $157,000,000  in  pensions-  last  year  it  spent  ^172,000,000.  The 
time  is  coming  when  the  American  people  will  have  to  reform  their  pension  system  or  face 
naiimial  bankruptcy.  The  issue  that  these  articles  bring  forward  is,  therefore,  a  very  present 
abuse,  which  is  growing  every  day,  and  which  is  destined,  unless  reformed,  to  have  conse-^ 
quences  most  seriously  affecting  not  only  the  national  treasury  but  the  national  character. 
— ^The  Editors. 


DREADFUL  as  are  likely  to  be 
the  consequences  of  the  pres- 
ent European  war,  there  is  one 
calamity  that  the  embattled 
nations  will  probably  escape. 
This  is  a  pension  list  on  the  American  plan. 
Backward  as  our  citizen  soldiery  may  be 
in  practice  ci  warfare,  there  is  one  branch 
of  the  science  that  they  can  teach  even  so 
militaristic  a  nation  as  Germany;  and  that 
is  the  art  of  cdlect- 
ing  pensions.  Only 
in  the  United  States 
has  patriotism  been 
transmuted  into  a 
huge  money  interest. 

1  n  order  to  under- 
stand precisely  what 
the  ten  or  a  dozen 
nations  now  engaged 
will  escape,  let  us 
imagine  what  the  re- 
sults would  be  if  the 
pension  system  of  the 
great  Western  de- 
mocracy followed  the 
present  war.  Ac- 
cording to  trust- 
worthy estimates, 
about  18,000,000 
men,  representing 
both  the  armies  and 
navies,  will  engage  in 
this  struggle.  The 
American  Civil  War 
enlisted  something 
more  than  2,000, 
000  on  the  Northern 
and  pensionable  side. 
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MR.  GAYLORD  M.  SALTZGABER 

THE  NEW  COMMISSIONER  OF  PENSIONS,  UNLIKE 
MANY  OF  HIS  PREDECESSORS,  RECOMMENDS  COMPLETE 
PUBLICITY  IN  PENSION  EXPENDITURES.  HE  ADVO- 
CATES PUBUSHING  THE  NAMES  OF  ALL  PEMSIONERS 


If  we  are  to  apply  the  American  pension 
system  to  the  European  armies,  therefore, 
we  must  multiply  our  pension  expenditures 
by  nine.  Take  one  especially  impressive 
fact.  In  the  fifty  years  since  the  Civil  War 
ended,  the  American  people  have  paid  to  its 
survivors  or  their  dependents  more  than 
$4,500,000,000.  On  the  same  basis  the 
European  governments,  should  they  adopt 
American  pmsion  plans,  will  have  paid  by 

1966  (assuming  that 
the  war  ends  not 
year)  about  $40,500, 
000,000. 

Before  they  reach 
this  point,  however, 
Europe  will  have 
traveled  much  pen- 
sion history  and  in- 
troduced many  new 
pension  ideas.  The 
first  few  years  her 
conception  of  pen- 
sions will  undoubted- 
ly represent  about 
the  same  principles 
as  those  that  pre- 
vailed here  in  the 
two  decades  imme- 
diately following  the 
Civil  War.  From 
1865  to  1890  a  mili- 
tary or  naval  pension 
in  the  United  States 
signified  one  thing, 
and  one  thing  only. 
It  was  a  payment 
made  as  part  com- 
pensation for  wounds 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  PENSION  ROLL 

IN  THE  CARD  INDEX  FILES  OF  THE  PENSION  OFFICE  THfe  NAMES  OF  785,000  PENSIONERS  ARE 
LISTED.  THIS  MEANS  THAT,  ON  AN  AVERAGE,  AEOUT  ONE  KRSON  IN  EVERY  HUNINtEO  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IS  DRAWING  A  PENSION 


jumpers''  deserters,  "home  guards/'  "spring  pullet  widows^  and  men  dishonorably 
discharged.  These  ariicJes  are  directed  against  a  pension  propaganda  that  includes  "veter^ 
dj75"  of  this  fype.  They  do  not  assail  the  rapidly  diminishing  band  who  rescued  the  Nation 
from  iis  perils  and  whose  services  their  gratejul  descendants  can  never  repay. 

Four  years  ago  the  World's  Work  published  a  series  of  articles  on  the  abuses  of  our 
pension  system.  Since  that  time,  much  pension  history  has  been  made.  Three  years  ago  a 
Democratic  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  hill  that  added  575,000.000  a  year  io  our  pen-- 
sion  payments:  an  economical  Republican  Senate  cut  this  down  to  about  $22,000,000  a  year. 
In  191 1,  Congress  spent  $157,000,000  in  pensions  last  year  it  spent  ^172,000.000.  The 
time  is  coming  when  the  American  people  will  have  io  reform  their  pension  system  or  face 
national  bankruptcy.  The  issue  that  these  articles  bring  forward  is,  therefore,  a  very  present 
abuse,  which  is  growing  every  day,  and  which  is  destined,  unless  reformed,  to  have  conse- 
quences  most  seriously  affecting  not  only  the  national  treasury  but  the  national  character. 
— ^The  Editors. 


DREADFUL  as  are  likely  to  be 
the  consequences  of  the  pres- 
ent European  war,  there  is  one 
calamity  that  the  embattled 
nations  will  probably  escape. 
This  is  a  pension  list  on  the  American  plan. 
Backward  as  our  citizen  soldiery  may  be 
in  practice  of  warfare,  there  is  one  branch 
of  the  science  that  they  can  teach  even  so 
militaristic  a  nation  as  Germany;  and  that 
is  the  art  of  collect- 
ing pensions.  Only 
in  the  United  States 
has  patriotism  been 
transmuted  into  a 
huge  mone\'  interest. 

I  n  order  to  under- 
stand precisely  what 
the  ten  or  a  dozen 
nations  now  engaged 
will  escape,  let  us 
imagine  what  the  re- 
sults would  be  if  the 
pension  system  of  the 
great  W^estern  de- 
mocracy followed  the 
present  war.  Ac- 
cording to  trust- 
worthy estimates, 
about  18,000,000 
men,  representing 
both  the  armies  and 
navies,  will  engage  in 
this  struggle.  The 
American  Civil  War 
enhsted  something 
more  than  2,000, 
000  on  the  Northern 
and  pensionable  side. 
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MR.  GAYLORD  M.  SALTZGABER 

THE  NEW  COMMISSIONER  OF  PENSIONS,  UNLIKE 
MANY  OF  HIS  PREDECESSORS,  RECOMMENDS  COMPLETE 

PUBLICITY  IN  PENSION  FX  PFNDITURFS.  HE  ADVO- 
CATES PUBLISHING  THE  NAMES  OF  ALL  PENSIONERS 


If  we  are  to  applv  the  American  pension 
system  to  the  European  armies,  therefore, 
we  must  multiply  our  pension  expenditures 
by  nine.  Take  one  especially  impressive 
fact.  In  the  fifty  years  since  the  Civil  War 
ended,  the  American  people  have  paid  to  its 
survivors  or  their  dependents  more  than 
$4,500,000,000.  On  the  same  basis  the 
European  governments,  should  they  adopt 
American  pension  plans,  will  have  paid  by 

1966  (assuming  that 
the  war  ends  next 
year)  about  $40,500, 
000,000. 

Before  they  reach 
this  point,  however, 
Eurof)e  will  have 
traveled  much  pen- 
sion historx'  and  in- 
troduced many  new 
pension  ideas.  The 
first  few  \ears  her 
conception  of  pen- 
sions will  und(^)ubted- 
ly  represent  about 
the  same  principles 
as  those  that  pre- 
vailed here  in  the 
two  decades  imme- 
diately following  the 
Civil  War.  From 
1865  to  1890  a  mili- 
tary or  naval  pension 
in  the  United  States 
signified  one  thing, 
and  one  thing  only. 
It  was  a  payment 
made  as  part  com- 
pensation for  wounds 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  PENSION  ROLL 

IN  THE  CARD  INDEX  FILES  OF  THE  PENSION  OFFICE  THE  NAMES  OF  785,000  PENSIONERS  ARE 
LISTED.  THIS  MEANS  THAT,  ON  AN  AVERAGE,  ABOUT  ONE  PERSON  IN  EVERY  HUNDRED  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IS  DRAWING  A  PENSION 


AN  OPPONENT  OF  "  PORK  BARREL"  PENSIONS 

REPRESENTATIVE  JOHN  J.  FITZGERALD,   OF    NEW  YORK, 
WHO,  AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  CXMtMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

OF  THE  HOUSE,  HAS  STEADILY  TRIED  TO  PREVENT  THE  RAIDS 
ON  THE  FEDERAL  TREASURY  MADE  UNDER  THE  GUISE  OF  PEN- 
SIONS.  HE  VIGOROUSLY  OPPOSED  THE  SHERWOOD  PENSION  BILL 


received  or  disease  contracted  in  the  service 
of  one's  country.  It  was  not  a  reward  for 
patriotic  deeds — such  service  naturally  has 
no  financial  equivalent — or  national  charity 
doled  out  to  a  soldier  in  his  old  age.  For 
those  wounded  in  battle,  however,  or  dis- 
abled by  disease  or  physical  infirmities,  the 
Nation  has  always  acknowledged  a  certain 
financial  responsibility.  Such  men  had 
lost,  to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent,  the  ability 
to  support  themselves;  it  was  the  Nation's 
duty  to  assist  in  such  support;  it  was  no 
humiliation  for  the  soldier  to  accept  it — 
he  had  certainly  given  a  real  consideration 
for  value  received.  Until  June  27,  1890, 
that  was  the  fundamental  idea  underlying 
the  American  pension  system.  That  is 
the  idea  which  has  govermd  all  systems  of 


military  pensions.  It  is  the  princi- 
ple regulating  the  present-day  pen- 
sion schemes  of  most  European 
countries  and  of  the  South  Anrnri-* 
can  republics. 

Even  on  this  basis,  however,  our 
pension  list  gave  occasion  for  enor- 
mous abuses.  These  abuses  did 
not  arise  from  the  fundamental 
nature  €i  the  pension  system,  which 
was  not  necessarily  evil,  but  from 
the  liberality,  carelessness,  and 
criminality  with  which  it  was  ap- 
plied. In  1866,  one  year  after  the 
Civil  War,  we  were  paying  some- 
thing more  than  $15,000,000  to  its 
survivors,  in  fifteen  years  this  had 
grown  to  5^56,000,000.  In  nine 
years  more — in  1889 — it  had  jumped 
to  ^6,000,000.  In  1872,  Pension 
Commissioner  Baker,  appointed  by 
President  Grant,  said,  referring  to 
the  large  expenditure  for  that  year 
— 5^30,000,000:  "We  have  reached 
the  apex  of  the  mountain."  This 
statement  clearly  reflected  the  opin- 
ion of  his  day.  In  the  minds  of 
most  people  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  pension  list,  after  the  first 
period  of  five  or  six  years  succeed- 
ing the  Civil  War,  should  increase, 
the  pension  system  remaining  as 
it  was.  That  system,  as  already 
explained,  pensioned  only  invalids: 
men  wounded  or  otherwise  physi- 
cally disabled  in  service  from  the 
years  1 86 1  to  1 865 .  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
most  soldiers  actually  wounded  clearly  un- 
derstood that  fact;  a  missing  arm  or  leg  is 
a  palpable  misfortune.  Most  soldiers  in- 
jured by  disease  seriously  enough  to 
incapacitate  them  from  manual  labor  also 
clearly  realized  their  condition.  Men  of 
this  type,  and  their  dependents — widows, 
minors,  mothers,  fathers,  orphan  brothers, 
and  orphan  sisters — were  then  our  only 
legal  pensioners.  Nearly  all,  therefore,  in 
the  natural  order  of  things,  should  have 
gone  upon  the  pension  rolls  in  the  few  years 
immediately  succeeding  the  war.  A  cer- 
tain proportion,  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, or  having  conscientious  scruples 
against  pensions,  would  not  apply,  or  de- 
layed thdr  applications  until  want  forced 


them  to  take  this  naturally  repug- 
nant step;  but  the  great  mass  of 

honest  pensioners  ought  to  have 
gone  upon  the  rolls  fairly  quickly. 
That  is  what  Commissioner  Baker 
meant,  in  1872,  when  he  said  that 
we  "had  reached  the  apex  of  the 
mountain."  The  fact  that  the 
pension  list,  in  the  next  eighteen 
years,  increased  threefold,  with  no 
fundamental  change  in  our  pension 
system,  shows  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  somewhere. 

The  explanation  involves  one  of 
the  most  humiliating  chapters  in 
American  history.  The  English  his- 
torian Lecky,  in  his  "Democracy 
and  Liberty,"  criticises  the  demo- 
cratic idea  mainly  because,  under 
this  system  dF  government,  the 
tendency  is  alwajrs  for  one  section 
of  Society  to  rob  the  others.  He 
instances  the  American  sjrstem  of 
military  pensions  as  a  case  in  point. 
Whatever  one  may  think  of  Lecky's 
general  criticism,   this  particular 
illustration  is  an  apt  one.    The  his- 
tory of  Civil  War  pensions  is  simply 
a  story  of  a  small  minority  laying 
violent    hands  upon  the  Federal 
Treasury.  For  forty  years  Congress 
has  practically  abdicated  its  control 
over  pension  legislation.    When  it 
comes  to  passing  pension  laws,  a 
third  legislative  house,  not  recog- 
nized by  the  Constitution,  has  con- 
trolled the  situation.    The  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  in  its  national  organization, 
has  a  pension  committee  of  seven  mem- 
bers.  That  pension  committee  is  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate,  and 
the  President  combined,  so  far  as  pension 
legislation  is  concerned.   It  publicly  boasts 
that  it  has  written  all  the  pension  laws 
of  the  last  forty  years.    It  takes  counsel 
with  itself,  formulates  its  programme,  and 
presents  its  " demands"  to  Congress.   "  Go 
to  Congress  and  present  your  demands ;  and 
not  with  bowed  heads,"  said  Commander 
Russell  A.  Alger,  many  years  ago.  Con- 
gress almost  invariably  obeys  its  orders. 
A  single  circumstance  shows  the  extent  of 
its  power.    A  bill  in  its  passage  through 
House  and  Senate  is  usually  amended  in 


A  DEMOCRATIC  "PENSION  STATESMAN 


SENATOR  JOHN  W.  KERN,  OF  INDIANA,  WHO  COMES  FROM 
THE  "pension  belt"  OF  OHIO,  INDIANA  AND  ILLINOIS  (iN 
WHICH  22  PERCEHT.  OF  ALL  THE  PENSIONERS  UVE.)  ALTHOU(»l 

THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  PAID  $4,500,000,000  TO  CIVIL  WAR 
VETERANS,  SENATOR  KERN  DENOUNCES  THE  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
ITS  "INEXCUSABLE  INGRATITUDE  TO  THE  MEN  WHO  SAVED  ITS 
LIFE" 

both  places;  in  order  to  reach  a  final  basis 
of  agreement,  each  house  appoints  a  "con- 
ference committee/'  the  "conferees"  get- 
ting together  and  framing  the  measure  in 
its  final  form.  The  pension  committee  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  practically 
has  a  representative  on  this  conference 
committee.  That  is,  Congress  has  always 
recognized  this  body  as  tti^  real  legislative 
pow»  in  pension  matters.  "  Does  the  bill 
in  this  form  satisfy  you?"  Speaker  Cannon 
asked  the  G.  A.  R.  pension  committee  in 
1907,  when  the  age  bill  came  up  for  passage. 
"Yes."  Bang!  went  the  gavel  and  the 
thing  was  a  law.  So  it  has  always  been;  so, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  it  will  always  be.  The 
supreme  test  of  a  pension  bill  is  whether 
it  "satisfies"  the  "old  fellows." 


AN  OPPONENT  OF  "  PORK  BARREL"  PENSIONS 

REPRESENTATIVE  JOHN  J.  FITZGERALD,  OF  NEW  YORK, 
WHO,  AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

OF  THE  HOUSE,  HAS  STEADILY  TRIED  TO  PREVENT  THE  RAIDS 
ON  THE  FHDHRAL  TREASURY  MADE  UNDER  THE  GUISE  OF  PEN- 
SIONS.  HE  VIGOROUSLY  OPPOSED  THE  SHERWOOD  PENSION  BILL 


received  or  disease  contracted  in  the  service 
of  one's  country.  It  was  not  a  reward  for 
patriotic  deeds — such  service  naturally  has 
no  financial  equivalent — or  national  charity 
doled  out  to  a  soldier  in  his  old  age.  For 
those  wounded  in  battle,  however,  or  dis- 
abled b}'  disease  or  physical  infirmities,  the 
Nation  has  al\va>'s  acknowledged  a  certain 
financial  responsibility.  Such  men  had 
lost,  to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent,  the  ability 
to  support  themselves;  it  was  the  Nation's 
duty  to  assist  in  such  support;  it  was  no 
humiliation  for  the  soldier  to  accept  it — 
he  had  certainly  given  a  real  consideration 
for  value  received.  Until  June  27,  1890, 
that  was  the  fundamental  idea  underlying 
the  American  pension  system.  That  is 
the  idea  which  has  governed  all  systems  of 


military  pensions.  It  is  the  princi- 
ple regulating  the  present-day  pen- 
sion schemes  of  most  European 
countries  and  of  the  South  Ameri* 
can  republics. 

Even  on  this  basis,  however,  our 
pension  list  gave  occasion  for  enor- 
mous abuses.  These  abuses  did 
not  arise  from  the  fundamental 
nature  of  the  pension  system,  which 
was  not  necessarily  evil,  but  from 
the  liberality,  carelessness,  and 
criminality  with  which  it  was  ap- 
plied. In  1866,  one  year  after  the 
Civil  War,  we  were  paying  some- 
thing more  than  $15,000,000  to  its 
survivors.  In  fifteen  years  this  had 
grown  to  $36,000,000.  1  n  nine 
years  more— in  1889 — it  had  jumped 
to  $86,000,000.  In  1872,  Pension 
Commissioner  Baker,  appointed  by 
President  Grant,  said,  referring  to 
the  large  expenditure  for  that  year 
— $30,000,000:  '*\\'e  have  reached 
the  apex  of  the  mountain."  This 
statement  clearly  reflected  the  opin- 
ion of  his  day.  In  the  minds  of 
most  people  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  pension  list,  after  the  first 
period  of  five  or  six  \'ears  succeed- 
ing the  Civil  War,  should  increase, 
the  pension  system  remaining  as 
it  was.  That  system,  as  already 
explained,  pensioned  only  invalids: 
men  wounded  or  otherwise  physi- 
cally disabled  in  service  from  the 
years  1 86 1  to  1 865 .  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
most  soldiers  actually  wounded  clearly  un- 
derstood that  fact;  a  missing  arm  or  leg  is 
a  palpable  misfortune.  Most  soldiers  in- 
jured by  disease  seriously  enough  to 
incapacitate  them  from  manual  labor  also 
clearly  realized  their  condition.  Men  of 
this  t\  pe,  and  their  dependents — widows, 
minors,  mothers,  fathers,  orphan  brothers, 
and  orphan  sisters — were  then  our  only 
legal  pensioners.  Nearly  all,  therefore,  in 
the  natural  order  of  things,  should  have 
gone  upon  the  pension  rolls  in  the  few  years 
immediately  succeeding  the  war.  A  cer- 
tain proportion,  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, or  having  conscientious  scruples 
against  pensions,  would  not  apply,  or  de- 
layed their  applications  until  want  forced 


them  to  take  this  naturally  repug- 
nant step;  but  the  great  mass  of 
honest  pensioners  ought  to  have 
gone  upon  the  rolls  fairiy  quickly. 
That  is  what  Commissioner  Baker 
meant,  in  1872,  when  he  said  that 
we  "had  reached  the  apex  of  the 
mountain."  The  fact  that  the 
pension  list,  in  the  next  eighteen 
years,  increased  threefold,  with  no 
fundamental  change  in  our  pension 
system,  shows  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  somewhere. 

The  explanation  involves  one  of 
the  most  humiliating  chapters  in 
American  history.  The  English  his- 
torian Lecky,  in  his  Democracy 
and  Liberty,"  criticises  the  demo- 
cratic idea  mainly  because,  under 
this  system  of  government,  the 
tendency  is  always  for  one  section 
of  Society  to  rob  the  others.  He 
instances  the  American  system  of 
military  pensions  as  a  case  in  point. 
Whatever  one  may  think  of  Lecky's 
general  criticism,  this  particular 
illustration  is  an  apt  one.  The  his- 
tory of  Civil  War  pensions  is  simply 
a  story  of  a  small  minority  laying 
violent  hands  upon  the  Federal 
Treasure  For  fort>'  years  Congress 
has  practicall\'  abdicated  its  control 
over  pension  legislation.  When  it 
comes  to  passing  pension  laws,  a 
third  legislative  house,  not  recog- 
nized by  the  Constitution,  has  con- 
trolled the  situation.  The  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  in  its  national  organization, 
has  a  pension  committee  of  seven  mem- 
bers. That  pension  committee  is  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate,  and 
the  President  combined,  so  far  as  pension 
Ic^slation  is  concerned.  It  publicly  boasts 
that  it  has  written  all  the  pension  laws 
of  the  last  forty  years.  It  takes  counsel 
with  itself,  formulates  its  programme,  and 
presents  its  "  demands  "  to  Congress,  '*  Go 
to  Congress  and  present  your  demands;  and 
not  with  bowed  heads,"  said  Commander 
Russell  A.  Alger,  many  years  ago.  Con- 
gress almost  invariably  obeys  its  orders. 
A  single  circumstance  shows  the  extent  of 
its  power.  A  bill  in  its  passage  through 
House  and  Senate  is  usually  amended  in 


THE 


A  DEMOCRATIC  "PENSION  STATESMAN" 

SENATOR  JOHN  W.  KERN,  OF  INDIANA,  WHO   COMES  FROM 
PENSION   belt"  of  OHIO,  INDIANA    AND  ILLINOIS  (iN 
WHICH  22  PERCENT.  OF  ALL  THE  PENSIONERS  LIVE.)  ALTHOUGH 

THE  UNITED  STATES  H  AS  PAID  §4. 500,000,000  TO  CIVIL  WAR 
VETERANS,  SENATOR  KERN  DENOUNCES  THE  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
ITS  "INEXCOSABLL  INGRATITUDE  TO  THE  MEN  WHO  SAVED  ITS 
LIFE" 

both  places;  in  order  to  reach  a  final  basis 

con- 


get- 


of  agreement,  each  house  appoints  a 
ference  committee,"  the  "conferees 
ting  together  and  framing  the  measure  in 
its  final  form.  The  pension  committee  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  practically 
has  a  representative  on  this  conference 
committee.  That  is,  Congress  has  always 
recognized  this  body  as  the  real  legislative 
power  in  pension  matters.  "  Does  the  bill 
in  this  form  satisfy  you?"  Speaker  Cannon 
asked  the  A.  R.  pension  committee  in 
1 907,  when  the  age  bill  came  up  for  passage. 
"Yes."  Bang!  went  the  gavel  and  the 
thing  was  a  law.  So  it  has  always  been;  so, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  it  will  always  be.  The 
supreme  test  of  a  pension  bill  is  whether 
it  "satisfies"  the  ''old  fellows/' 


WHEN  THE  PENSION  ROLL  WAS  PUBLISHED 

IN  1883,  THE  LIST  OF  PENSIONERS  WAS  ISSUED  IN  FIVE  VOLUMES  OF  i,920  PAGES  AVERAGING  MORE  THAN 
SEVENTY  NAMES  TO  THE  PAGE,  OR  A  TOTAL  OF  ABOUT  28o,000  NAMES.  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS  AFTERWARD  THE 
ROLL  WAS  INACCESSIBLE  TO  THE  PUBLIC.  AND  ^HE  LIST  ROSE  TO  MORE  I  HAN  A  MILLION  NAMI  S.  A  SIMILAR 
PUBLICATION  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  PRESENT  DAY  PENSIONERS  WOULD  REQUIRE  FIFTEEN  VOLUMES  OF  THIS  SUE 


But  what  is  the  power  back  of  the  Grand 
Army  pension  committee?  First,  of  course, 
are  the  old  soldiers;  their  votes  on  election 
day,  and  the  votes  of  their  sympathizers, 
represent  the  considerations  which  poHtical 
Congressmen  have  received  in  exchange  for 
thisfranking  privilege  on  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. But,  even  back  of  this,  there  devel- 
oped in  this  country,  in  the  years  succeed- 
ing the  Civil  War,  certain  professional 
classes  which  made  a  living  out  of  the 
pension  roll.  Practitioners  of  the  two  great 
learned  pr<rfessions^ — law  and  medicine — 
found  in  our  patriotic  expenditures  the 
staff  of  life.  In  the  hard  times  following 
the  war,  both  doctors  and  lawyers  had 
hard  pickings.  The  pension  system  proved 
a  veritable  manna.  New  professional 
characters  appeared  in  every  town  and 
village:  the  pension  attorney  and  the  pen- 
sion doctor.  The  business  of  the  first  was 
to  scour  the  country  for  pension  candidates 
and  to  discover  SQme  niche  in  the  pension 


laws  that  would  admit  the  most  undeserv- 
ing; that  of  the  second,  to  tind  some  physical 
disability  that  could  be  traced  back  to  field 
service.  Both  advertised  far  and  wide,  in 
the  daily  press,  in  circulars  and  pamphlets, 
in  old  soldiers'  magazines;  medical  eti- 
quette, which  prohibits  physicians  from 
announcing  their  wares  in  public,  did  not 
restrain  the  professional  pension  surgeon. 
Both  lawyers  and  doctors  had  their  drum- 
mers and  runners  constantly  looking  for 
"heroes"  sufficiently  "battle  scarred"  to 
qualify  for  the  pension  roll.  Thousands 
of  soldiers  who  had  been  no  nearer  a  battle- 
field than  a  "home  camp,"  and  who  had 
hardly  even  smdled  gunpowder,  easily 
magnified  a  reminiscent  twinge  <rf  rheimia- 
tism  or  a  slight  palpitation  of  the  heart  into 
disabilities  received  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  The  pension  doctor  laid  all 
science  under  tribute  to  prove  the  fact. 
These  "veterans"  ran  no  financial  risk; 
they  had  only  to  sign  a  paper;  if  they  won. 


tempt  to  safeguard 
hiimelf.  The  pro- 
ceedings on  the  basis 
of  ^ich  pensions 
were  granted  were  all 
ex  parte.  The  claim 
agent  drew  up  all  the 
papers,  including  all 
the  affidavits;  the  ex- 
amining surgeon, 
when  he  was  not  a 
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WHERE  OLD  SOU>lERS  ARE  CARED  FOR 

m  TEN  SUCH  NATIONAL  HOMES  ABOUT  35,000  VET- 
ERANS ARE  LODGED  AND  FED.  IN  ADDITION  TO  THESE, 
HOMES  ARE  MAINTAINED  BY  27  STATES.  BESIDES 
PROVIDING  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF  THESE  VETERANS 
THE  GOVERNMENT  PAYS  THEM  LIBERAL  PENSIONS 

they  had  a  steady  inoHne  for  life;  if  they 
lost,  they  had  no  fees  to  pay;  the  Govern- 
ment paid  for  the  physical  examination 
and  the  attorneys  got  nothing  unless  the 
claims  were  allowed.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  ask  if  fraud  prevailed.  The  whole 
system  was  an  invitation  to  fraud.  With 
all  possible  precautions,  the  taxpayers 
would  have  been  swindled  out  of  millions 
every  year;  but  Uncle  Sam  made  no  at- 


professional  claim  chaser,  was  the  family 

physician,  whose  business  it  was  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  his  patient.  AH 
these  documents,  fixed  up  in  a  remote  town. 


WHEN  THE  PENSION  ROLL  WAS  PUBLISHED 

IN  iSS^.  Tlli-  M'-r  ol  I'l  \^i^>M  WAS  I^SL  I  11  IN  hIVt  VOLL'MI  S  Oh  ^.1)20  I'AGbS  AVERAOrNG  MORE  THAN 
SEVENIV  NAMLS  lu  IHh  I'AC.K,  OR  A  iOl  AL  OF  AiiOL  t  j8o»000  NAMhS.  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS  AFTERWARD  THE 
ROLL  WAS  INACCESSIBLE  TO  THE  Pt  BLIC,  AND  THE  LIST  ROSE  TO  MORE  THAN  A  MILLION  NAMES.  A  SIMILAR 
PUBLICATION  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  PRESENT  DAY  PENSIONERS  WOULD  REQUIRE  FIFTEEN  VOLUMES  OF  THIS  SIZE 


But  what  is  the  power  back  ol  the  Cirand 
Arm\'  pension  committeer  First,  of  course, 
are  the  old  soldiers;  their  votes  on  election 
day,  and  the  votes  of  their  s\  mpathizers, 
represent  the  considerations  which  political 
Congressmen  have  received  in  exchange  for 
thisfranking  privilege  on  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. But,  even  back  of  this,  there  devel- 
oped in  this  country,  in  the  years  succeed- 
ing the  Civil  War,  certain  professional 
classes  which  made  a  living  out  of  the 
pension  roll.  Practitioners  of  the  two  great 
learned  professions — law  and  medicine — 
found  in  our  patriotic  expenditures  the 
staff  of  life.  In  the  hard  times  following 
the  war.  both  doctors  and  lawyers  had 
hard  pickings.  The  pension  s\  stem  proved 
a  veritable  manna.  New  professional 
characters  appeared  in  every  town  and 
village:  the  pension  attorney  and  the  pen- 
sion doctor.  The  business  of  the  first  was 
to  scour  the  country  for  pension  candidates 
and  to  discover  some  niche  in  the  pension 


laws  that  would  admit  the  most  undeserv- 
ing; that  of  the  secoiul,  to  find  someph\  ^ical 
disabilit}-  that  could  be  traced  back  to  field 
service.  Both  advertised  far  and  wide,  in 
the  daily  press,  in  circulars  and  pamphlets, 
in  old  soldiers'  magazines;  medical  eti- 
quette, which  prohibits  physicians  from 
announcing  their  wares  in  public,  did  not 
restrain  the  professional  pension  surgeon. 
Both  lawyers  and  doctors  had  their  drum- 
mers and  runners  constantly  looking  for 
"heroes:'  sufficiently  "battle  scarred"  to 
qualify  for  the  pension  roll.  Thousands 
of  soldiers  who  had  been  no  nearer  a  battle- 
field than  a  "home  camp,"  and  who  had 
hardly  even  smelled  gunpowder,  easily 
magnified  a  reminiscent  twinge  of  rheuma- 
tism or  a  slight  palpitation  of  the  heart  into 
disabilities  received  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  The  pension  doctor  laid  all 
science  under  tribute  to  prove  the  fact. 
These  "veterans''  ran  no  financial  risk; 
they  had  only  to  sign  a  paper;  if  they  won. 


tempt  to  safeguard 
himself.  The  pro- 
ceedings on  the  basis 
of  which  pensions 
were  granted  were  all 
ex  parte.  The  claim 
agent  drew  up  all  the 
papers,  including  all 
the  affidavits;  the  ex- 
amining surgeon, 
when  he  was  not  a 


IN  TEN  SUCH  NATIONAL  HOMES  ABOUT  35,000  VET- 
ERANS ARE  LODGED  AND  FED.  IN  ADDITION  TO  THESE, 
HOMES  ARE  MAINTAINED  BY  27  STATES.  BESIDES 
PROVIDING  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF  THESE  VETERANS 
THE  GOVERNMENT  PAYS  THEM  LIBERAL  PENSIONS 


they  had  a  steady  income  for  life;  if  they 
lost,  they  had  no  fees  to  pay;  the  Govern- 
ment paid  for  the  physical  examination 
and  tt^  attorneys  got  nothing  unless  the 
claims  were  allowed.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  ask  if  fraud  prevailed.  The  whole 
system  was  an  invitation  to  fraud.  With 
all  possible  precautions,  the  taxpa\'ers 
would  have  been  swindled  out  <.*f  millions 
every  year;  but  Uncle  Sam  made  no  at- 


professional  claim  chaser,  was  the  family 

physician,  whose  business  it  was  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  his  patient.  All 
these  documents,  fixed  up  in  a  remote  town. 


were  sent  to  Washing- 
ton. If  they  were  in 
proper  form,  and  if 
the  war  office  showed 
that  the  man  had  an 
honorable  discharge, 
the  pension  automati- 
cally followed.  The 
Pension  Bureau  did 
not  investigate  the 
accuracy  of  the  state- 


ments made,  except  in  rare  instances  when 
fraud  was  directly  brought  to  its  attention. 

We  shall  never  know  the  extent  to  which 
these  professional  pension  solicitors  robbed 
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WHOM  THE  NATION  DELIGHTS  TO  HONOR 

THE  G.  A.  R.,  HOWEVER,  THOUGH  IT  INCLUDES 
MANY  OF  THE  BRAVEST  FIGHTERS  OP  THE  CIVIL 
WAR,  HAS  BECOME,  AS  AN  ORGANIZATION,  A  PRO- 
PAGANDIST OF  WHOLESALE  PENSIONS.  IT  BOASTS 
THAT  ITS  PENSION  COMMITTEE  HAS  WRITTEN  ALL 
THE  PENSION  LAWS  OF  THE  LAST  THIRTY  YEARS 

the  Government.  One  has  only  to  read 
the  reports  of  certain  high-minded 
Pension  G)mmissioners — such  as 

Bentley,  1 876-1 88 1,  Lochren,  1893-96, 
and  Henry  Clay  Evans,  1897-1902,  all 
ex-Union  soldiers  whose  feelings  as 
bona  fide  veterans  were  outraged  by 
the  infamous  crimes  constantly  perpe- 
trated in  the  name  of  patriotism — to  un- 
derstand that  these  frauds  existed  on  a 


gigantic  scale.  Occasionally  they  became 
so  notorious  that  they  got  into  the  criminal 
courts.  These  records  give  one  a  glimpse 
into  the  practices  of  pension  attorneys. 
With  many,  affidavit-making  and  forgery 
was  an  every-day  industry.  They  fre- 
quently made  the  claimant  swear  to  blank 
affidavits — the  lawyers  afterward  filling 
in  the  details  themselves.  Personation  of 
old  soldiers  was  a  conmion  practice;  thou- 
sands of  veterans  went  peacefully  to  their 
graves  not  knowing  that  their  names  were 
on  the  pension  rolls — other  men,  in  some 
cases  pension  attorneys,  drawing  and 
pocketing  the  quarterly  checks.  Cemetery 
records  were  ransacked,  so  that  wcrnien  to 
whom  dead  soldiers  had  never  been  married 
and  whom  they  had  never  seen  might  draw 
pensions,  as  thdr  widows.  Widows  con- 
cealed the  fact  ct  re-marriage  in  order  to 
continue  drawing  pensions;  in  numerous 
other  cases,  rather  than  lose  the  monthly 
stipends  by  taking  new  husbands,  they 
would  maintain  illicit  relations.  Claim 
agents  and  other  persons  continued  to  draw 
pensions  long  after  the  pensioned  soldier 
had  died.  The  reports  of  examining  sur- 
geons contained  similar  fabrications.  The 
records  of  the  pension  office  comprise  many 
curiosities  of  medical  literature.  Our  Civil 
War  apparently  gave  rise  to  many  new  and 
amazing  disabilities.  Many  of  these  re- 
ports were  illiterate,  the  physicians  not 
being  able  to  spell  the  names  of  many  of 
our  cOTimonest  complaints.  Soldiers  were 
pensioned  for  ''protuberant  abdomens," 
"tenderness  over  the  spleen,"  "crepitation 
of  shoulders  and  elbows,"  "normal  heart," 
"two  piles,"  "lumbago,"  "all^^  periodi- 
cal vertigo^"  "sallow  skin,"  "distended 
stomach,"  "thin,  flabby  muscles,"  "tremu- 
lous tongue,"  "slight  numbness  of  right- 
leg" — all  acquired  in  the  service  of  tliir 
country.  It  was  a  pretty  vigorous  veteran 
who,  under  the  scrutinizing  and  far-seeing 
eye  of  an  examining  surgeon,  did  not  dis- 
close some  pensionable  complaint. 

Far  from  discouraging  these  deceptions, 
Congress,  under  the  promptings  of  the 
pension  committee  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  adopted 
legislation  that  encouraged  them.  From 
1862  to  1890,  it  passed  a  mass  of  laws,  most 
of  them  increasing  the  monthly  allowances 
for  particular  ills.   It  adopted  other  regu- 


lations more  indefensible.  One  of  the  most 
curious  was  a  law  legitimatizing  "broom- 
stick" marriages  and  their  issue.  This 
provided  that  any  Negro  or  Indian  woman 
who  had  lived  with  a  man  as  his  wife,  under 
the  sanction  of  some  ceremonial  which 
she  had  regarded  as  binding,  could  claim 
a  pension  as  his  widow.  As  a  method  of 
legalizing  an  occasional  slave  marriage,  thi5 
law  may  have  had  some' justification;  in 
practice,  however,  it  established  a  Federal 
reward  for  immorality  and  opened  the 
way  to  endless  frauds,  in  1888,  Congress 
passed  a  companion  measure  providing  that 
all  widows'  pensions,  whenever  granted, 
should  date  from  the  date  of  the  husband's 
death.  That  is,  if  the  husband  was  killed 
in  1861,  and  the  widow  is  awarded  a  pen- 
sion in  191 5,  the  Government  pays  all 
"arrearages,"  at  full  rates,  for  the  preceding 
fifty-four  years.  These  two  laws  enor- 
mously stimulated  the  business  of  the  fraud- 
ulent claim  agent.  The  industry  of  collect- 
ing Dinahs  and  Chloes  and  Elizas  and 
fitting  them  to  Negro  husbands  who  had 
died  twenty  or  thirty  years  before  started 
into  full  bloom.  The  affidavits  of  two 
or  three  ante  bellum  friends,  recalling 
that  something  faintly  resembling  a  mar- 
riage had  once  taken  place,  immediately 
placed  the  names  of  these  belated  widows 
on  the  pension  roll.  The  agent  commonly 
pocketed  the  first  payment,  including  the 
arrearages — usually  amounting  to  several 
thousand  dollars — and  the  newly  made — 
and  newly  married — widows  were  consoled 
with  their  quarterly  stiprads  ior  the  rest  . 
of  their  lives. 

The  other  law  that  added  enormously 
to  pension  expenditures  and  placed  a 
premium  on  fraud  was  that  of  1879. 
granting  "arrearages"  to  all  original  in- 
valid pensioners.  This  was  a  broad  invi- 
tation to  all  laggards  who  had  not  applied 
to  make  their  disabilities  known.  In  order 
that  it  might  encourage  them,  Congress 
agreed  to  pay  all  soldiers  who  filed  their  ap- 
plications by  January  i,  1881,  full  pensions 
to  date  from  the  time  of  their  injuries. 
Under  this  law  a  veteran,  wounded  in  1865 
and  placed  on  the  pension  roll  in  1880,  re- 
ceived, as  a  first  payment,  back  pension  for 
the  preceding  fifteen  years.  This  law  lifted 
pension  expenditures  from  1^33,000,000  in 


were  sent  to  Washing- 
ton. If  the\'  were  in 
proper  form,  and  if 
the  war  office  showed 
that  the  man  had  an 
honorable  discharge, 
the  pension  aut(jmati- 
cally  followed.  The 
Pension  Bureau  did 
not  investigate  the 
accuracy  of  the  state- 


ments made,  except  in  rare  instances  when 
fraud  was  directl\' brought  to  its  attention. 

We  shall  never  know  the  extent  to  which 
these  professional  pension  solicitors  robbed 


Bi<tt(;iii  pitlnre  i.op>Tii;hted  by  IJ.  L.  Sintjiey 

WHOM  THE  NATION  DEI  IGHTS  TO  HONOR 

THEG.  A.  R.,  HOWEVER,  THOUGH  IT  INCLUDES 
MANY  OF  THE  BRAVEST  FIGHTERS  OF  THE  CIVIL 
WAR,  HAS  BECOME,  AS  AN  ORGANIZATION,  A  PRO- 
PAGANDIST OF  WHOLESALE  PENSIONS.  IT  BOASTS 
THAT  ITS  PENSION  COMMITTEE  HAS  WRITTEN  ALL 
THE  PENSION  LAWS  OF  THE  LAST  THIRTY  YEARS 

the  Government.  One  has  only  to  read 
the  reports  of  certain  high-minded 
Pension  Commissioners — such  as 
Bentley,  1 876-1 88 1,  Lochren,  1893-96, 
and  Henr\  Clay  Evans,  1897-1902,  all 
ex-Union  soldiers  whose  feelings  as 
bona  fide  veterans  were  outraged  by 
the  infamous  crimes  constantly  perpe- 
trated in  the  name  of  patriotism — to  un- 
derstand that  these  frauds  existed  on  a 


gigantic  scale.  Occasionally  they  became 
so  notorious  that  they  got  into  the  criminal 
courts.  These  records  give  one  a  glimpse 
into  the  practices  of  pension  attorneys. 
With  many,  affidavit-making  and  forgery 
was  an  every-day  industry.  They  fre- 
quently made  the  claimant  swear  to  blank 
affidavits — the  lawyers  afterward  filling 
in  the  details  themselves.  Personation  of 
old  soldiers  was  a  common  practice;  thou- 
sands of  veterans  went  peac^uUy  to  thdr 
graves  not  knowing  that  their  names  were 
on  the  pension  rolls — other  men,  in  some 
cases  pension  attorneys,  drawing  and 
pocketing  the  quarterly  checks.  Cemetery 
records  were  ransacked,  so  that  women  to 
whom  dead  soldiers  had  never  been  married 
and  whom  they  had  never  seen  might  draw 
pensions,  as  their  widows.  Widows  con- 
cealed the  fact  of  re-marriage  in  order  to 
continue  drawing  pensions;  in  numerous 
other  cases,  rather  than  lose  the  monthly 
stipends  by  taking  new  husbands,  they 
would  maintain  illicit  relations.  Claim 
agents  and  other  persons  continued  to  draw 
pensions  long  after  the  pensioned  soldier 
had  died.  The  reports  of  examining  sur- 
geons contained  similar  fabrications.  The 
records  of  the  pension  office  comprise  many 
curiosities  of  medical  literature.  Our  Civil 
War  apparently  gave  rise  to  many  new  and 
amazing  disabilities.  Many  of  these  re- 
ports were  illiterate,  the  physicians  not 
being  able  to  spdi  the  names  of  many  of 
our  commonest  complaints.  Soldiers  were 
pensioned  for  ''protuberant  abdomens," 
"tenderness  over  the  spleen,"  "cr^itation 
of  shoulders  and  elbows,"  "normal  heart," 
"two  piles/'  "lumbago,"  "alleged  periodi- 
cal vertigo>"  "sallow  skin,"  "distended 
stomach,"  "thin,  flabby  muscles,"  "tremu- 
lous tongue,"  "slight  numbness  of  right 
leg" — ^all  acquired  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  It  was  a  pretty  vigorous  veteran 
who,  under  the  scrutinizing  and  far-seeing 
eye  of  an  examining  surgeon,  did  not  dis- 
close some  pensionable  complaint. 

Far  from  discouraging  these  deceptions, 
Congress,  under  the  promptings  of  the 
pension  committee  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  adopted 
legislation  that  encouraged  them.  From 
18O2  to  1890,  it  passed  :i  mass  of  laws,  most 
of  them  increasing  tlie  monthly  allowances 
for  particular  ills.   It  adopted  other  regu- 


lations more  indefensible.  One  of  the  most 
curious  was  a  law  legitimatizing  "broom- 
stick" marriages  and  their  issue.  This 
provided  that  any  Negro  or  Indian  woman 
who  had  lived  with  a  man  as  his  wife,  under 
the  sanction  of  some  ceremonial  which 
she  had  regarded  as  binding,  could  claim 
a  pension  as  his  widow.  As  a  method  of 
legalizing  an  occasional  slave  marriage,  thi^ 
law  may  have  had  some  justification;  in 
practice,  however,  it  established  a  Federal 
reward  for  immorality  and  opened  the 
way  to  endless  frauds.  In  1888,  Congress 
passed  a  companion  measure  providing  that 
all  widows'  pensions,  whenever  granted, 
should  date  from  the  date  of  the  husband's 
death.  That  is,  if  the  husband  was  killed 
in  1861,  and  the  widow  is  awarded  a  pen- 
sion in  191 5,  the  Government  pays  all 

arrearages,"  at  full  rates,  for  the  preceding 
fifty-four  years.  These  two  laws  enor- 
mously stimulated  the  business  of  the  fraud- 
ulent claim  agent.  The  industry  of  collect- 
ing Dinahs  and  Chloes  and  Elizas  and 
fitting  them  to  Negro  husbands  who  had 
died  twenty  or  thirty  years  before  started 
into  full  bloom.  The  affidavits  of  two 
or  three  ante  bellum  friends,  recalling 
that  something  faintly  resembling  a  mar- 
riage had  once  taken  place,  immediately 
placed  the  names  of  these  belated  widows 
on  the  pension  roll.  The  agent  commonly 
pocketed  the  first  payment,  including  the 
arrearages — usually  amounting  to  several 
thousand  dollars — ^and  the  newly  made — 
and  newly  married — widows  were  consoled 
with  their  quarteriy  stipends  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

The  other  law  that  added  enormously 
to  pension  ^qpenditures  and  placed  a 
premium  on  fraud  was  that  of  1879. 
granting  "arreara^"  to  all  original  in- 
valid pensioners.  This  was  a  broad  invi- 
tation to  all  laggards  who  had  not  applied 
to  make  their  disabilities  known,  in  order 
that  it  might  encourage  them,  Congress 
agreed  to  pay  all  soldiers  who  filed  their  ap- 
plications b\' January  I,  1881,  full  pensions 
to  date  from  the  time  of  their  injuries. 
Under  this  law  a  veteran,  wounded  in  1865 
and  placed  on  the  pension  roll  in  i88(j,  re- 
ceived, as  a  first  pa>  nient,  back  pension  tor 
the  preceding  fifteen  years.  This  law  lifted 
pension  expenditures  from  $33,000^000  in 


1879  to  $55,000,000  in  1880.   Its  ultimate 
cost  is  usoaliy  placed  at  |i200,ooo,ooo. 

This  period,  up  to  1890,  closes  the  first 
era  in  pmsion  l^slation.  Imagine  what 
similar  l^^tion  and  similar  administfa* 
tion  would  ^  for  the  veterans  of  thepresent 
European  wars.  On  this  basis  the  expen- 
ditures, the  year  aftw  the  war  «ids,  would 
be  j5 1 3  5 ,000,000.  Fifteen  years  after, 
under  the  stimulus  of  arrearage  laws  and 
other  legislative  monstrosities,  they  would 
jump  to  ;^49 5, 000,000.  Twenty-five  years 
later,  as  a  result  of  further  governmental 
encouragement,  they  would  amount  to 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  annually.  And  then 
the  g^ime  would  only  have  fairly  started. 

PENSIONS  FOR  SENILE  DECAY 

For,  in  1890,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment introduced  a  new  principle  into  its 
pension  legislation.    Until  then  all  pen- 
Mons  had  been  for  invalids,  real  or  imagin- 
ary; Congress  had  insisted  that  only  men 
injured  or  disabled  in  war  service  should 
go  upon  the  rolls.  In^ious  as  the  medical 
or  legal  mind  prov^  in  discovering  di^ 
abilities  and  inunediately  connecting  them 
with  the  iidd  of  battle,  there  were  still 
many  thcM^auids  ci  esses  that  bafiled  their 
most  skilful  dforts.  The  veterans  were 
getting  old;  traces  <rf  age  were  beccuming 
n^nifest;  all  kinds  of  complaints  were 
enfeebling  them.  These  men  were  invalids 
in  varying  degrees,  but  they  were  not  war 
invalids;  their  troubles  were  merely  or- 
dinary physical  decay.   They  could  not 
qualify  for  military  pensions  under  the 
laws  of  any  country.  They  were  constantly 
attempting  to  get  upon  the  rolls,  but, 
liberal  as  our  system  was,  it  did  not  include 
them.    The  pension  committee  of  the  G. 
A.  Rm  however,  had  no  difficulty  in  solving 
this  problem.    It  proposed  a  new  pension 
system  under  which  every  disabled  soldier 
could  qualify,  irrespective  of  whether  he 
had  acquired  his  disabilities  in  the  service 
or  not.  The  law  <rf  June  27,  1890,  therefore, 
provided  pensions,  ranging  from  $6  to  $12 
a  month*  to  all  sddiers  incapacitated  for 
manual  labor,  from  causes  not  due  to  their 
own  vickms  haUts.   In  three  years  this 
ran    the    pension    expenditures  frcmi 
j^,ooo,ooo  up  to  $157,000,000,  and  in- 
creased the  pension  roll  from  489,000  to 


966,000.  Naturally  it  gave  renewed  vi- 
tality to  the  claim  agent  and  his  accom- 
plices; the  industry  of  affidavit-making 
^lang  ag^tn  into  feverish  activity. 

DESERTERS  MADE  HEROES  BY  STATUTE 

These  general  laws,  however,  tell  only 
part  of  the  pension  story.  The  United 
States  Government  is  the  <mly  one  that  has 
pensioned  not  only  its  faithful  citizen  sd- 
diery,  but  its  deserters  and  its  dishonc»ably 
discharged.  Like  the  sun,  the  American 
pension  laws  shine  upon  the  good  and  the 
wicked  alike.  This  whole  questicm  of  de- 
sertion in  the  Civil  War  somev^t  shocks 
American  complacency;  the  facts  woukl 
not  look  well  in  our  school  histories.  In 
the  Franco-Prussian  war,  there  were  not 
half  a  dozen  desertions  from  the  German 
army;  the  authorities  usually  place  de- 
sertions from  the  Union  side  in  our  Civil 
War  at  about  125,000.   These  men  were, 
for  the  larger  part,  "bounty  jumpers": 
men,  that  is,  who  enlisted  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  Hberal  cash  payments 
offered  by  state  governments,  and  who 
Irft  unceremoniously  when  such  payments 
were  made,  usually  to  repeat  the  operation 
ebewheie.  About  twenty-five  years  ago 
Congress  began  passing  laws  which,  in  par- 
ticular instances,  gave  deserters  an  honor- 
able disdiarge,  and  in  this  way  promoted 
them  to  the  pensxm  rcdls.  Cra^iess,  that 
is,  transformed  thesemeninto^heroes"  and 
"saviors  of  the  Republic''  by  legislative 
enactment.  Liberal  as  these  laws  are, 
however,  there  are  certain  especially  atro- 
cious cases  that  they  do  not  cover.  For 
these,  certain  agile  Congressmen  introduce 
private  bills  "correcting"  their  records. 

THE  PERNICIOUS  PRIVATE  reNSION  BILLS 

At  the  last  session  a  bill  was  introduced 
granting  a  pension  to  a  Federal  soldier  who 
had  deserted  to  the  Confederate  army  and 
afterward  fought  against  the  Union  forces. 
That  proposition  was  a  little  too  brazen 
even  for  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs; 
the  fact  that  a  Congressman  could  be  found 
willing  to  introduce  such  a  measure,  how- 
ever, shows  the  spirit  in  which  our  legisla- 
tors have  approached  the  whole  pension 
proUetn.  I  shall  show,  in  the  course  of 
these  articles,  that  thousands  of  men  have 


gone  upon  our  pension  nJIs  wth  hardly  a 
greater  claim  to  national  gratitude. 

Congressmen  early  resorted  to  this  per- 
nicious habit  of  special  bills.  One  of  the 
first  things  a  new  legislator  learns  in  Wash- 
ington is  how  to  get  through  a  private 
pension  bill.    Despite  the  wide  open  door 
our  pension  laws  provide,  there  are  thou- 
sands who  cannot  pass  through.  The  pen- 
sion bureau  is  constantly  rejecting  claims 
for  technical  disqualifications.    Here,  for 
example,  is  a  widow  who  asks  a  pension 
under  the  Act  of  June  27,  1890.    In  order 
to  qualify,  according  to  that  law,  she  must 
have  married  her  soldier  husband  before 
the  passage  of  the  act— that  is,  before 
June  27,  1890.  As  a  matter  of  history,  she 
married  him  in  1891.   Cleariy,  one  would 
conclude,  she  cannot  claim  a  pension.  But 
she  gets  one  all  the  same.  The  whole 
macMnery  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
called  into  action  in  her  behalf.  Her 
Congressman  introduces  a  special  BCt, 
which  mentions  her  by  name  and  appro- 
priates a  specific  sum  to  pay  her  pattern. 
Thousands  of  other  cases  are  "takai  care 
of'  in  the  same  way  every  session.  Any 
one  opening  the  Congressional  Ruotd, 
with  its  pages  of  private  pension  bills, 
would  conclude  that  our  law  makers  spent 
most  of  their  time  on  this  sort  of  business. 
In  passing  these  bills  Congress  simply 
nullifies  its  own  acts;  it  admits  to  the 
pension  rolls  individuals  who,  it  has  already 
decreed,  have  no  right  to  be  there.  The 
money  abstracted  in  this  way,  like  certain 
public  buildings,  river  and  harbor  appro- 
priations, and  postmasterships,  is  simply 
political  patronage,  and  is  always  placed 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

Here,  for  the  present,  I  close  the  narra- 
tive of  our  p^on  l^islation.  Up  to 
1907,  it  may  be  i^Jeated,  we  had  two  sys- 
tems^-one  granting  pemions  for  disalnlities 
received  in  service;  thetJther  grantii^  pul- 
sions for  disabiKties  received  in  any  way 
and  at  any  time,  so  long  as  such  disabilities 
were  not  the  results  of  vicious  habits.  TTie 
outstanding  ifact  in  our  pension  hfetory  is 
the  steadily  decreasing  number  of  Civil  War 
veterans  and  the  steadily  increasing  pul- 
sion expenditures.  Commissioner  Baker 
believed,  in  1872,  with  a  pension  roll  of 
^(30,000,000,  that  we  had  reached  the  "  apex 


of  the  mountain";  in  reality  we  reached 
it  in  1913  with  expenditures  of  !^i76,7i4- 
907-  T^re  is  something  <rf  a  decrease  for 
1914,  the  pension  roll  amounting  to  only 
74484,05 1 ;  however,  with  a  flood  of  new 
bills  receiving  favc»able  consideration  by 
Congress,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  drop  will  be  permanent.  Pension  pay- 
ments have  fallen  many  times  before;  but 
the  ingenious  friends  (tf  the  old  soidia'  al- 
ways find  some  way  to  put  th»ri  up  again. 

A  HIGHROAD  TO  NATIONAL  BANKRUPTCY 

If  we  apply  these  figures  once  more  to 
the  present  European  armies,  we  shall  have 
the  following  interesting  result:  some  time 
in  the  nineteen  sixties,  fifty  years  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  European  nations  will 
be  paying  in*  pensions  ^1,584,000,000  a 
year.  If  they  do  this,  they  will  simply 
follow  the  example  of  the  United  States. 
Of  course,  they  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind, 
national  bankruptcy  not  being  their  na- 
tional ambition.  What  the  poHcy  will  be 
can  be  fairly  d^nitely  learned  from  the 
pnskm  systrais  that  have  prevailed  for  a 
generation.  A  comparison  <rf  the  American 
and  the  European  systems  shows  that,  at 
least  in  this  r^rd,  thwe  is  no  reason  for  the 
impression  that  republics  are  ungrateful  to 
those  who  serve  them. 

For  the  United  States,  with  its  notori- 
ously small  and  inadequate  army,  spends 
more  on  pensions  than  all  the  great  mflitary 
establishments  of  Europe  put  togeth». 
Taking  our  annual  budget  for  military 
purposes,  it  appears  that  we  are  the  most 
militaristic  nation  in  the  world.  We  spend 
on  the  Army  and  Navy,  including  pensions, 
more  than  half  of  our  national  revenue, 
Our  expenditures,  exclusive  of  the  post 
office— which  need  not  be  considered,  since 
this  appropriation  is  reimbursed  by  postal 
receipts— amount  to  about  $750,000,000  a 
year.  Of  this  the  items  for  army,  navy, 
and  military  pensions  amount  to  about 
$450,000,000— much  more  than  half .  Prus- 
sian miliUrism  shows  nothing  comparable 
to  that:  on  the  other  hand,  Germany  gets 
somethhig  for  her  ^cpraditures,  while  a 
considerable  part  of  ours  goes  to  the  ac- 
count of  a  war  that  ended  fifty  years  ago. 
Up  to  1912,  when  the  new  army  law  went 
into  effect,  Germany  was  spending  about 


^^mfioofioo  a  year  on  her  imlitaiy  estab- 
i^iment.  American  expenditures  fcM*  the 
army,  induding  pensions,  amounted  to 
more  than  $300,000,000.  That  is,  based  on 
expenditures,  we  are  more  militaristic  than 
Germany.  In  Europe  every  workman  is 
said  to  carry  a  soldier  on  his  back;  in  the 
United  States  he  must  carry  at  least  two. 
We  pay  these  enormous  taxes  for  about 
75,000  men;  Germany  gets  a  peace  army 
of  800,000  men  and  a  war  footing  of  several 
millions.  The  showing  is  not  a  pleasant 
one  for  democracy.  If  wars  were  fought 
with  dollars,  instead  of  with  men  and  guns, 
we  could  easily  lick  all  creation.  From  a 
budgetary  standpoint  we  are  invincible. 
Recent  articles  in  this  magazine,  however, 
clearly  show  what  the  i&i  military  atuar 
ti<m  in  this  country  is. 

SENSIBLE  EUROPEAN  PENSION  SYSTEMS 

All  Eurc^mui  couhtries  have  paiskm 
systems,  llie  point  is  that  they  grant 
teal  pext^om,  widie  we  promisci^usly 
scatter  broadcast  ^lormous  sums  for 
political  purposes.  A  European  soldier 
receives  a  State  gratuity  on  one  of  two 
grounds:  length  of  service,  with  the  mini- 
mum usually  at  ten  years;  and  disabilities 
sustained  in  action  or  military  service. 
The  English  system  is  fairly  typical  of 
them  all.  Under  this  no  officer  or  private 
obtains  a  permanent  disability  pension 
unless  he  suffers  a  permanent  injury.  The 
loss  of  an  arm,  leg,  or  eye,  for  example, 
is  regarded  as  a  permanent  wound — some* 
thing  from  which  the  sufferer  cannot  re- 
cover; such  loss  ensures  a  modest  stipend 
through  life.  For  such  loss  an  Ei^ish 
captain  gets  about  I500  a  year  An  Amer- 
ican private  for  the  same  injury  gets  |6oo. 
The  hif^hest  pensicm  a  British  private  re- 
cdves  for  disalnfity  |i8  a  mcmth;  the 
largest  sum  we  pay  wounded  survivors  d 
the  Qvtl  War  is  $100.  The  lowest  disa- 
bility pension  granted  British  privates  is 
$3.60  a  month;  our  lowest  is  six  dollars. 
Moreover,  only  permanent  disabilities  give 
ground  for  permanent  pensions.  All  others 
are  granted  temporarily.  They  are  re- 
newed from  year  to  year,  on  the  basis  of 
medical  examination:  if  the  recipient  shows 
signs  of  recovery,  his  stipend  is  stopped. 
No  widow  has  a  right  to  a  pension;  it  is 


only  granted  as  a  mmad  for  good,  faithful, 
and  gallant  service.  It  is  smly  when  we 
compare  service  pensions  in  England  with 
the  service  pensions  here  that  American 
generosity  stands  out  plainly.  Tommy 
Atkins  has  no  claim  to  a  retirement  pension 
unless  he  has  served  fourteen  years.  He 
then  draws  i6cents  a  day,  or  $4.80  a  month. 
A  survivor  of  the  American  Civil  War  gets 
a  pension  if  he  has  served  ninety  days,  his 
payments  ranging  from  $13  up  to  $21,  de- 
pending on  his  present  age.  The  highest 
service  pension  an  English  private  can  get 
is  $7.80  a  month — ^and  this  for  a  service  of 
twenty-one  years.  A  Civil  War  veteran 
here  can  get  $jo  a  month  for  three  years' 
service.  As  a  result  of  these  nrndest  sti- 
pends, England's  annual  charges  for  ariny 
pulsions  are  about  $  1 8,000,000.  Germany 
spends  just  about  the  same  amount.  The 
Ughest  paisi<Hi  a  G^man  sddier  dytaSns 
is  $7.^0  a  mcmth;  this  after  a  service  di 
thirty-six  years!  One  so  grievously 
wounded  that  he  needs  an  attendant  re- 
ceives the  same  amount.  The  usual  sti- 
pend here  is  $50  a  month. 

In  the  Southern  States  alone  we  pay 
$16,000,000  in  Federal  pensions.  This 
is  almost  as  much  as  the  entire  pension 
budgets  of  England  and  Germany. 

The  European  idea  is  that  a  pension  is 
only  partial  support.  The  United  States, 
however,  has  taken  upon  itself  practically 
the  entire  cost  of  maintaining  its  Qvil  War 
veterans. 

This  record  of  our  pension  history  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  the  record  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  traditionally  the  political 
party  of  the  old  soldier.  Inanartideinthe 
April  World's  Work,  the  posion  story 
will  reach  a  new  phase — the  record  made 
by  the  preset  Donocratic  majority  in 
Congress.  The  last  Donocratic  adminis- 
tration, that  of  Grover  Cievdand,  acquired 
a  reputation  peculiarly  odious  among  Civil 
War  veterans.  Besides  vetoing  lavishly 
private  pension  bills,  President  Cleveland 
refused  to  sign  certain  general  measures 
that  entailed  large  drafts  upon  the  Federal 
treasury.  Democratic  voters  for  years 
had  found  much  ammunition  in  the  polit- 
ical alliance,  concretely  expressed  in  pen- 
sion legislation,  that  had  existed  between 
the  Grand  Army  and  the  Republican 


Party.  The  preset  Democratic  niajority, 
however,  hsus  far  surpa^ed  its  predecessors 
in  extravagance.  It  contains  a  number  of 
"pension  statesman"— men  who  devote 

the  larger  part  of  their  energies  a^  Congress- 
men to  fostering  pension  legislation,  and 
incidentally  improving  the  standing  of 
their  party  with  old  soldiers.  In  "  DoIIar- 
a-Day  Isaac  R.  Sherwood,"  the  House  of 
Representatives  contains  about  the  most 
remarkable  statesman  of  this  kind  ever 
known  in  Washington.  Certain  senate 
leaders  have  seconded  their  efforts — men 
like  John  W.  Kern,  who,  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  paid  out 
$4,500,000,000,  to  the  survivors  of  the  war, 
denounces  the  Government  on  the  floor  of 
the  S^te  for  "its  broken  pledges  and  its 


inexcusable  ingratitude  to  the  men  who 
saved  its  life."  These  leaders  have  joined 
hands  to  work  a  great  political  change  in 
the  country;  to  turn  the  old  soldier's  vote 
from  the  R^ublican  Party  into  the  Don- 
ocratic  camp.  To  do  this  they  have  re- 
vised the  traditional  policy  of  their  party 
and  opened  still  wider  the  treasury  doors 
to  pension-seekers.  How,  in  the  face  of 
Republican  opposition,  and  in  tte  face 
of  the  opposition  of  the  strongest  Congres- 
sional leaders  of  their  own  party— men  like 
Mr.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  and  Mr.  John  J. 
Fitzgerald — they  have  done  this,  and  how, 
in  order  to  accomplish  it,  they  have  still 
further  prostituted  the  fundamental  pen- 
sion idea,  will  be  described  in  the  April 
World's  Work. 
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A FEW  years  ago  popular  discus- 
sion of  the  pension  scandal 
usually   assumed  a  definite, 
concrete  form .  The  writers  had 
little  difficulty  in  citing  indi- 
vidual cases  of  fraud— usually  of  men  in 
excellent  health  who  were  drawing  pensions 
as  irreclaimable  invalids.   These  writers 
showed  that  the  pension  list  was  also  a 
great  nesting-place  for  criminal  characters 
—fictitious  widows,  manufactured  and 
dauc^tm,  imaginary  veterans,  forgers,  af- 
fidavit makers,  shyster  lawyers,  and  the 
like.  Offenders  of  this  kind  naturally 
throve  in  a  list  that  contained  nearly  a  mil- 
lion names  ;.their  activities,  except  in  so  far 
as  lax  administration  and  litmal  laws  en- 
couraged them,  did  not  necessarily  form  a 
genuine  indictment  of  the  pen»m  system. 
The  abuses  that  struck  deeper  were  the 
conscious  frauds  committed  by  bona  fide 
survivors  of  the  Civil  War.    Up  to  1907 
a  Civil  War  veteran,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
pension,  had  to  prove  physical  disability; 
any  soldier  incapacitated  in  any  degree 
from  earning  a  living  from  causes  not  due 
to  his  own  vicious  habits  automatically  be- 
came entitled  to  a  pension.   A  veteran  who 
could  show  a  slight  heart  murmur,  a  suspi- 
cion of  rheumatism,  a  touch  of  nervousness, 
a  miki  disarrangement  of  his  digestive  sys- 
tem, an  infinitesimal  dimness  in  sight  and 
hearing,  a  little  "crepitatkMi  of  the  should- 
eis,"  a  "furry  tongue,"  or  a  "tenderness 
over  the  stcxnach/'  had  established  a  legal 
claim  upcm  the  Nation's  bounty. 

llus  particiilar  criticism,  however,  can 
be  made  no  longer.  Wh«i  the  Sraate  was 
debating  the  Sherwood  pension  bOl  in  1913, 


Senator  McCumber,  one  of  the  most  per- 
sistent pension  advocates  in  Washington, 
dropped  an  illuminating  remark.  The  n^ 
law,  he  said,  "tempts  no  old  soldier  to  ex- 
pand his  conscience  beyond  normal  limits 
in  order  to  come  within  its  provisions/' 
This  is  a  description,  from  a  high  authority, 
of  what  had  actually  been  going  on  in  the 
past,  and  a  statement  that  the  new  law 
made  the  practice  unnecessary  inthe  future. 
At  present  neither  "tenderness  over  the 
spleen"  nor  tenderness  of  conscience  is  a 
necessary  requirement  for  a  pension.  La- 
borious affidavits  by  the  applicant's  phy- 
sicians, relatives,  and  friends,  describing, 
in  distressing  detail,  his  physical  short- 
comings, no  longer  f<mn  part  of  his  "case" 
in  the  Pen^yn  Bureau.  The  new  system  is 
shn^idtyi^df.  The  veteran  needs  only  to 
show  that  he  is  at  least  si3Cty*4wo  years  oki; 

this,  of  course,  is  a  pure  f <mnality  for  sur<- 
vivors  of  a  war  that  ended  fifty  years  ago,  as 
probably  very  few  entered  the  army  under 
the  age  of  twelve.  Th^i  the  recwds  must 
show  that  he  served  at  least  ninety  days, 
and  possesses  an  honorable  discharge,  ob- 
tained either  in  due  course  on  his  mustering 
out  or  by  legislative  enactment  since.  These 
two  easily  ascertained  facts  once  estab- 
lished, he  receives  a  pension  varying  from 
$  1 3  to  $30  a  month,  based  upon  his  age  and 
his  length  of  service. 

The  latest  pension  report  discloses  how  this 
law  has  simplified  the  pension  system.  The 
roll  now  contains  the  names  of  4^9*354  sur- 
vivors of  the  Civil  War;  of  these  only  52,572 
qualify  <m  the  ground  of  physical  disability. 
The  remaining  376,782  obtain  pensions 
meidy  because  tbey  served  ninety  days  and 


are  now  alive.  It  is  a  safe  assumption  ttiat 
the  53,oooinvalid  pensioners  still  on  the  roll 
represent  cases  of  genuine  affliction;  most 
of  them  draw  large  pensions,  the  prices 
properly  paid  for  loss  of  arms,  legs,  sight, 
or  totally  incapacitating  disabilities.  This 
minority  of  wounded  veterans  may  be  re- 
garded as  our  real  "  roll  of  honor." 

The  remaining  376,000  survivors  repre- 
sent the  new  idea  in  pension  legislation. 
The  United  States  now  has  an  old-age  pen- 
sion system.  It  differs  from  that  in  Eng- 
land only  in  that  the  survivors  of  the  Civil 
War  alone  can  qualify  for  it. 

DEMOCRATS  AFTER  THE  SOLDIER  VOTE 

The  fact  that  the  Democrats,  and  not 
the  Republicans,  have  contributed  most  to 
this  new  era  of  pension  debauchery  is 
politically  significant.  The  cultivation  of 
the  old  soldier  vote  has  been  traditionally 
a  Republican  prerogative.  Up  to  1912  this 
party  had  written  practically  all  our  pen^ 
sion  legislation.  For  more  than  a  genera- 
tion the  alliance  between  this  organization 
and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  has 
been  an  outst^ding  political  fact.  The 
only  impediments  this  organization  has 
ever  encountered  were  the  first  and  second 
administrations  of  the  Democratic  G  rover 
Cleveland.  In  the  last  five  years,  however, 
to  quote  the  words  of  a  Democratic  pension 
agitator,  "political  psychology''  on  this 
subject  has  been  changing.  Certain  Re- 
publican leaders  had  acquired  an  unfavor- 
able fame  by  demanding  pension  retrench- 
ment. President  Taft  had  raised  a  warning 
voice.  His  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Franklin  MacVeagh,  had  declared,  in  a 
public  speech,  that  "we  have  a  perfectly 
enormous  Civil  War  pension  list,  which  is 
not  a  credit  to  us.  It  has  lost  its  patriotic 
aspect,  and  has  become  a  p(4itical  list." 
Certain  RepuUican  leaders,  especially 
Payne  and  Chlzell,  had  spoken  bddly  in 
Congress  against  its  further  extension.  In 
1910,  the  pension  fanatics  had  attempted 
to  get  through  the  so<alled  Sulloway  bill, 
which  would  have  added  about  Jib2,ooo,ooo 
to  our  pension  expenditures;  this,  however, 
influential  Republicans  had  blocked.  The 
pension  agitators  had  their  own  explana- 
tion for  this:  the  "money  power/'  always 
opposed  to  giving  the  old  soldier  his  due. 


now  controlled  what  had  formerly  been  a 
patriotic  organization.  It  certainly  did 
look,  as  a  Democratic  orator  said  in  Con- 
gress a  year  ago^as  though  "  Democracy 
had  beccmie  tli  residuary  legatee  of  tte 
honor  which  once  belonged  to  the  Republi- 
can Party  of  being  the  special  friend  of  the 
old  soldier." 

PENSION  MONEY  A  POLITICAL  ''INTEREST" 

In  1 910,  the  situation  was  something 
like  this:  a  Congressional  election  was  to 
take  place  in  the  fall  and  a  Presidential 
election  two  years  ahead;  the  Democratic 
Party,  already  apparently  in  the  ascen- 
dency, was  looking  for  support  wherever 
it  could  find  it.  The  Republicans,  by  re- 
fusing to  pass  more  pension  bills,  had  ap- 
parently, in  the  eyes  of  the  eld  soldier, 
"laid  down"  on  the  pension  issue.  This 
furnished  the  Democrats  a  rich  political 
soil,  especially  in  certain  close  political 
states,  like  lllhiois,  liuyana,  and  Ohio.  As 
a  warning  letter  to  Senator  Clapp,  which 
he  read  in  the  Senate,  said:  *'  The  old  s<rf- 
dier  is  not  played  out  yet  in  the  politics 
of  the  country,  some  people  may  discover  in 
the  near  future.  He  is  still  on  the  picket  line, 
watching,  ready  with  his  gun  for  'Who  goes 
there?* "  And  so  in  these  elections,  as  Dem- 
ocratic Congressmen  rather  indelicately 
expressed  it,  "additional  relief"  to  Civil 
Warveterans  became  a  campaign  "slogan." 
The  figures  contained  in  the  Pension  Com- 
missioner's reports  show  how  important 
politically  this  issue  could  become.  There 
are  about  2,500  old-soldier  voters  on  an  ave- 
rage in  each  Congressional  district.  The 
states  especially  noted  as  political  hotbeds 
have  more;  thus  Ohio  has  3,300,  Indiana 
4,000,  and  Illinois  3,000,  while  there  are 
only  about  1,000  in  New  York,  and 
2,800  in  Pennsylvania*  These  figures  rep- 
resent more  than  two  or  three  or  four 
thousand  voters;  they  represent  old  sd- 
diers,  their  widows — ^who  are  extrmidy  ac^ 
tive  pditically,  even  in  states  where  they 
cannot  vote — ^their  sons,  grandsons,  and 
neighbors.  The  disbursements  of  pensions 
average  about  $500,000  in  each  Congres- 
sional district;  this  money,  especially  in 
country  sections,  going,  as  it  does,  into  the 
pockets  of  tradesmen  and  house  owners, 
is  an  important  element  in  its  economic  life. 


The  pension  money,  that  is,  constitutes  an 

"interest";  the  grocery  man,  the  butcher, 
the  small  retail  merchant  each  profit  by  it. 
In  many  a  Congressional  district,  especially 
in  the  pension  belt,  this  amounts  to  enough 
to  swing  an  election.  People  who  talk 
against  it  belong  to  that  unpopular  group 
who  are  "hurting  business." 

ELDER  STATESMEN  OP  THE  PENSION  LIST 

In  the  last  few  years  the  Democratic 
Party  has  developed  certain '  'pension  states- 
men" who  can  be  worthily  ranked  only  with 
their  Republican  predecessors  in  their 
"palmiest  days."  In  the  minds  of  these 
statesmen,  the  Washington  Government 
exists  for  one  purpose,  and  one  purpose  only 
*— to  pay  pensions.  Money  is  raised  by  tax- 
ation, not  to  maintain  theGoveniinait,but, 
first  ci  all,  to  provide  a  pension  fund.  This 
pension  mania  is  a  form  of  fanaticism  that 
verges  on  the  pathdc^cal.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, a  man  like  Mr.  Isaac  R.  Sh«rwood, 
the  most  venerable  figure  in  the  House. 
Here  we  have  the  species  in  its  most  danger- 
ous form,  because  the  man  is  so  sincere.  Mr. 
Sherwood  honestly  believes  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  will  function  normally 
only  when  it  pays  a  dollar  a  day  to  all  sur- 
vivors of  the  Civil  War  who  saw  at  least  a 
year's  service.  The  recent  Democratic  law 
goes  by  his  name;  he  regards  it  as  so  un- 
generous, however — it  has  increased  pen- 
sion expenditures  only  about  $22,000,000 — 
that  he  denies  the  paternity,  and  has  never 
consented  to  accept  a  pension  under  its 
terms.  One  can  gauge  Mr.  Sherwood's 
Congressional  activities  only  by  glancing  at 
the  index  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
in  the  last  session,  for  example,  he  intro- 
duced fifty-one  bills;  they  all  related  to 
pensions.  Virtually  all  his  speeches  are 
concerned  about  the  same  subject.  The 
tariff,  the  trusts,  Panama,  Mexico— th^ 
issues  interest  Mr.  Sherwood  and  his  kind 
hardly  at  all;  the  business  of  Congress  be- 
gins and  ends  with  providing  ''additk>nal 
relief"  for  the  survivors  of  a  war  that  ended 
fifty  years  ago.  Mr.  Sherwood  has  a  most 
creditable  war  record:  he  is  a  "hero/'  a 
"savior  of  the  Republic"  in  no  mere  rhe- 
torical sense;  he  entered  the  Army  as  a  pri- 
vate, fought  for  four  years  in  forty-three 
battles,  many  of  them  the  bloodiest  of  the 


war,  distinguished  himsdf  for  courage  and 
ability,  and  came  out  a  brigadier-general, 
Despite  this  he  is  one  of  our  leading  paci- 
fists:  He  would  muster  out  neariy  all  our 

present  standingarmy,  stop  building  battle- 
ships, and  abandon  work  on  the  Pmama 
Canal.  He  would  do  this  so  that  the  money 
so  saved  could  be  spent,  to  use  his  own 
words,  on  pensions  "to  needy  and  meri- 
torious soldiers."  General  Sherwood  has 
several  sympathetic  co-workers  in  the  pen- 
sion crusade;  men  like  Congressman  Adair 
of  Indiana,  Congressmen  Burke  [of  Wis- 
consin] Key,  Senator  Shively,  and  John  W. 
Kem,  the  Democratic  leader  in  the  Senate, 
i  have  said  that,  with  minds  of  this  stamp, 
pension  expenditure  becomes  a  disease;  a 
fewquotationsfrcmi  their  speeches  will  show 
what  1  mean.  Thou^  the  Amaican  people 
have  spent  $4,500,000,000  in  pensions  to 
tiie  veterans  the  Civil  War,  tihe  constant 
comids^t  of  these  elder  statesmen  of  the 
pension  list  is  that  the  country  has  been 
ungrat^ul,  and  that  the  time  has  finally 
come  to  show  our  gratitude. 

AN  '"ungrateful"  REPUBLIC 

"  Resolved,"  said  the  National  Encamp- 
ment of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
at  Rochester  in  191 1,  "that  it  is  the  sense 
of  this  forty-fifth  encampment  that  the 
time  has  come  to-day,  fifty  years  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  Civil  War,  to  deal 
generously  with  the  survivors  of  that  war." 

The  problem  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
therefore,  was  to  repair  the  inexcusable 
negligence  of  the  Republicans  in  spending 
only  3^,500,000,000  in  pensions  in  fifty 
years.  Under  Mr.  Isaac  R.  Sherwood's 
leadership,  they  had  already  given  an  in- 
timation of  what  they  would  like  to  do. 
Mr.  Sherwood,  on  his  accession  to  a  Con- 
gressional seat  in  1907,  at  once  began  the 
campaign  that  has  earned  him  the  title  of 
''I>ollar«4ay-Sherwood.''  Shortly  after 
taking  oath,  he  made  a  remarkable  appear- 
ance in  the  hall  of  Congress.  Three  porters 
preceded  him,  their  kicks  bending  under 
enormous  burdens.  When  disentangled, 
these  burdens  appeared  to  be  sheets  of  pa- 
per, pasted  together,  extending,  when  un- 
rolled, nearly  the  length  of  a  mile.  Mr. 
Sherwood,  with  the  assistance  of  his  col- 
leagues, unwrapped  a  single  instalment. 


It  reached  from  the  Speaker's  desk  down 
the  aisle,  around  the  back  of  the  chamber 
down  another  aisle,  and  up  to  the  Speaker's 
desk  again.    Examination  showed  that  it 
contained  a  multitude  of  names,  written 
in  trembling  hands,    in  the  speech  which 
accompanied  this  document,  Mr.  Sherwood 
explained  that  it  represented  many  months' 
hard  labor.    This  petition,  he  continued, 
CTibocties  the  "most  spontaneous  soldiers' 
movement  in  fifty  years."  He  had  spent  all 
his  waking  hours  for  a  long  period  writing 
letters  to  old  soldiers,  speaking  before 
Grand  Army  posts,  visiting  dd  scdldiers' 
homes,  all  in  an  attempt    to  create  pa- 
triotic sentiment  for  this  bill."  The  biU  in 
question  provided  a  pension  of  a  dcdlar  a 
day  to  all  soldiers  who  had  spent  eighteen 
months  in  the  Civil  War  and  pensions  in- 
volving smaller  amounts  to  those  of 
shorter  service.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  legislative  struggle  that  ended  in  the 
passage  of  the  law  of  191 2.    Few  pension 
statesmen  have  had  quite  such  a  difficult 
time  as  Mr.  Sherwood.    The  Commis- 
sioner of  Pensions  estimated  that  his  pro- 
posed law  would  increase  our  pension  ex- 
penditures to  5^182,000,000  the  first  year 
and  to  $224,000,000  the  second.   Quite  a 
tempting  morsel,  one  might  suppose;  some- 
thing that  ought  to  make  Mr.  Sherwood  a 
hero  in  every  Grand  Army  Camp.  Strang 
to  say,  the  Grand  Army  showed  no  enthus- 
iasm for  Mr-  Shenvood  or  his  bill.    Its  oflS- 
cial  faea^  persecuted  and  vilified  «^heir  ven- 
erable benefactctf  on  all  possible  occasicMos. 

They  lost  no  opportunities  to  teap  insults 
on  his  head.  Thus  when  tte  Naticmal  En* 
campmait  met  in  1908  at  Toledo,  General 
Sherwood'shometown,it  didnot  invite  him 
to  speak,  although  he  is  one  of  the  hi^iest 
ranking  surviving  officers  of  the  war.  In- 
stead It  "featured"  General  Kiefer,  "Ohio's 
greatest  Republican  soldier,"  who  had 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  attacking  the 
Sherwood  bill.  Comrade  John  McElroy, 
the  editor  of  the  National  Tribune,  the  jour- 
nalistic leader  for  a  generation  in  the  fight 
for  bigger  pensions  and  more  of  them,  as- 
sailed Mr.  Sherwood  for  several  years  in  his 
most  brilliant  literary  manner.  About  the 
time  Sherwood  introduced  his  bill,  the  G. 
A.  R.  National  Encampment  passed  a  re- 
solutioii  agredi^  not  to  ask  for  any  more 


pensions — so  far  as  the  old  soldiers  were 
concerned,  they  were  "satisfied"  with  ex- 
isting conditions.  On  one  occasion  when 
this  white  haired  veteran  of  forty-three  bat- 
tles— the  oldest  man  in  Congress — at- 
tempted to  address  a  G.  A.  R.  meeting,  the 
chairman  rapped  him  down, 

OPPOSITION  OF  THE  "HOUSE  OF  LORDS*' 

This  attitude  discloses  a  most  phenom- 
enal paradox:  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Rq>ttblic  fi^^y  fighting  against  an  in- 
crease in  the  pension  list!  OppcHientsof  the 
Sherwood  bOi  used  this  fact  as  a  tdling 
argument  against  it  Why  give  the  old  scrf- 
diers  more  than  they  demand?  "The  rot- 
ten demagogues/'  said  Congressman  Dies, 
"  gave  the  public  com  from  the  puUic  crib 
to  get  votes,  but  1  never  heard  it  charged 
that  they  gavethem  more  com  than  was  de- 
manded."   1  n  General  Sherwood's  eyes  the 
opposition  of  the  Grand  Army  leaders  and 
its  famous  pension  committee  was  a  circum- 
stance easily  explained.  The  Grand  Army 
was  a  Republican  institution;  Mr.  Sher- 
wood was  a  Democrat.   The  Grand  Arm> 
existed,  declared  Mr.  Sherwood  in  open 
Congress,  chiefly  to  deliver  the  vote  of  old 
soldiers  to  the  Republican  candidates;  its 
pension  committee,  therefore,  did  not  pro- 
pose to  have  a  Democrat    get  the  credit" 
for  the  grandest  pension  scheme  ever  con- 
ceived by  the  mind  of  man.  An  inner  ring, 
known  as  the  '*  House  of  Lords/'  controlled 
this  organization;  it  had  a  rule  that  only  the 
National  Encampmrat  could  speak  for  the 
organizatk>n  in  pension  matters;  any  ac- 
tk>n  of  separate  posts  or  individuals  was 
"guerilla"  pm^  warfare,  upcm  which  it 
frovraed.     The  Pension  Ccxnmittee  had. 
written  all  the  pension  laws  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  keeping  the  <dd  soldier  vote 
in  the  RepuUican  Party  for  the  same  period, 
and  it  did  not  propose  to  have  this  pleasant 
arrangement  terminated  now.    As  fwr 
Comrade  McElroy,  the  mainspring  back  of 
most  of  the  pension  legislation  for  a  gener- 
ation, General  Sherwood  explained  his  op- 
position in  words  that  were  plain,  if  some- 
what unparliamentary:   He  was  receiving 
contributions  from  Republican  candidates 
and  Republican  campaign  committees.  Sub- 
sequent events  lent  considerable  support 
to  General  Sherwood's  explanation  of  Mr. 


McElroy.  In  191 1  this  distinguished  pen- 
sion journalist  and  historian  conducted  a 
lively  campaign  for  the  position  of  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic— the  highest  office  in  the  order. 
His  main  argument,  according  to  his  cam- 
paign literature,  was  the  fact  that  the  G. 
\.  R.  was  facing  "a  political  emergency 
that  calls  for  unusual  actk>n,"  This  "emer- 
gency," it  appeared,  was  the  dan^r  that 
the  Democratic  Party  might  capture  the 
old  soldier  vote  in  the  next  Presidential 
campaign.  The  ''unusual  actk>n''  needed 
to  rescue  it  from  such  a  calamity  was  ap- 
parently CcMnrade  McElro/s  dectkm  as 
head  of  the  organization.  These  statemmts 
appear  in  the  following  letter,  sent  out  in . 
the  interest  of  Comrade  McElro/s  canvass: 

My  dear  Comrade: 

You  may  hear  from  Senator  Penrose  that  the 
Administration  stron^y  desires  my  election  as 
commander-in-diief. ' 

There  are  important  political  reasons  for  this, 
of  which  you  are  quite  as  well  aware  as  I.  You 
know  the  cold  heartedness  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  our  comrades  towards  the  Piesident  and  the 
Republican  Party. 

It  is  recognized  and  freely  stated  by  all  the 
leading  Republicans  that,  as  commander-in- 
chief,  1  can  do  more  to  harmonize  this  schism 
than  any  man  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic. 

Having  written  for  the  veterans  for  the  last 
40  years  and  gained  their  entire  confidence  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  they  wiU  bdieve  me 
in  whatever  I  may  say  as  to  the  ^tuaticm  and  be 
inclined  to  listen  to  my  persuaacms  to  come 
back  into  the  fold.  I  have  Ne«r  Y<N-k  certain, 
and  if  I  can  get  the  support  of  Poinsylvania.  it 
w3l  make  my  dection  certain.   .   .  . 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  political  emer- 
gency which  calls  for  unusual  action.   We  want 
to  see  the  SuUoway  Bill  enacted,  the  Republican 
Party  succeed,  and  Taft  reelected  President. 
Yours,  in  F,  C  &  L. 

John  McElroy 

Wadiington,  D.C., 
August  18,  1911. 

Possibly,  therefore,  General  Sherwood 
may  have  had  some  ground  for  his  theory 
that  the  Grand  Army  opposition  to  his 
doUar-a-day  proposal  had  its  real  origin 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  Democratic  idea. 
The  Grand  Army  resolution  of  1911,  al- 
ready quoted,  insistiog  that  the  timt  had 


at  last  come  to  deal  generoti^y  with  the 
old  soldier,  shows  that  this  denization 
was  not  really  hostile  to  additional  pension 
expenditures.  General  Sherwood  seems 
to  have  attempted  something  in  the  nature 
of  "democratizing"  the  Grand  Army.  He 
was  committing  the  unpardonable  sin — 
leading  in  a  "guerilla"  attack;  that  is,  he 
was  going  over  the  heads  of  Comrade  McEl- 
roy and  his  associates,  and  appealing  di- 
rectly to  the  rank  and  file.  Consequently 
pensions,  in  the  elections  of  19 10,  became 
a  live  campaign  issue.  The  Democrats 
visited  old  sddiers  at  their  posts  and  in  the 
Soldiers'  Homes,  asking  each  man  what "  he 
wanted  done  about  his  pension/'  and  sent 
broadcast  (at  the  Government's  expense, 
of  course)  thousands  of  copies  of  the  Sher- 
wood law.  In  duo,  Illinois,  and  Indiana, 
Democrats  and  Republicans  competed 
against  each  other  for  the  favor  (tf  the  "old 
fellows."  "Unde  Joe"  Cannon  admitted, 
in  Congress,  that  this  Democratic  pension 
campaign  made  his  days  and  nights  miser- 
able. Evidently  it  proved  a  good  invest- 
ment in  some  cases.  "  My  vote  on  the  Sher- 
wood bill/'  said  Representative  Adair,  who 
ran  his  campaign  on  a  dollar-a-day  plat- 
form," increasedmy  majority  10,000  votes." 

*  -  BILL  NO.  I " 

In  December,  191 1,  the  new  Democratic 
Congress  convened;  its  very  first  bill,  "  Bill 
No.  I,"  was  one  providing  a  pension  of  a 
d<dlar-a*day  for  old  soldiers.  1  n  its  original 
shape,  it  was  so  slovenly  drawn  that  it  pen- 
sicmed  Confeder'ates  as  well  as  Union  vet- 
erans; "all  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War"  was 
tte  way  it  described  its  beneficiaries.  It  is 
not  necessary  here  to  trace  the  fortunes  ci 
this  bill  in  (ktail.  The  Democratic  House 
passed  it  amid  great  mthusiasm;  Speaker 
dark,  then  a  receptive  candidate  for  the 
Pieskkntial  nominatk>n,  insisted  on  having 
his  vote  counted  in  its  favw.  A  mme 
econcxnical  Republican  Senate  seriously 
changed  this  bill,  so  that,  as  finally  passed, 
it  added  $22,000,000  instead  of  5^75,000,000 
to  the  pension  rolls.  Inthisfcmn  President 
Taft  signed  it. 

Possibly  nothmg  better  explains  the  mo- 
tive power  back  of  this  extravagance  than 
an  anecdote  told  in  Congress  by  Repre- 
sentative Callaway,  of  Texas; 


I  want  to  repeat  a  conversation  of  an  old 
Congressman  who  was  for  the  pension  bill  and 
a  new  one  who  was  making  a  patriotic  talk: 

"Now,"  he  says,  *'l  am  going  to  vote  for  the 
Sherwood  bill,  just  as  you  are,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  Another  bill  is  coming  in  here — this 
militia-pay  bill — and  when  it  comes  1  am  going 
to  vote  for  that,  and  you  will,  too.  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  this  Sherwood  pension  bill  because  I 
am  an  old  man  and  do  not  want  to  quit  Congress, 
and  these  old  fellows  are  pretty  well  organized  in 
my  district,  and  1  do  not  think  1  can  be  elected 
without  their  vote,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to 
get  it  without  buying  it,  and  I  am  a  poor  man 
and  not  aUe  to  purchase  it  with  my  own  money, 
and  this  is  an  opportunity  to  take  money  out  of 
the  Federal  Treasury  and  buy  it*  .  *  .  And  that 
is  the  reason  why  you  are  gcnng  to  vote  for  it. 

OUR  NEW  KIND  OF  PENSIONS 

What  kind  of  pensioners  have  these  new 
laws  given  us?  What  did  Mr.  Franklin 
MacVeagh  mean  when  he  said  that  the 
pension  list  had  lost  its  patriotic  character? 

The  records  erf  the  War  Department 
show  that  about  2,200,000  men  participated 
in  the  Qvil  War  on  the  Northern  side. 
This  large  army  naturally  falls  into  two 
groups,  fairly  well  defined  in  the  records  of 
enHstment.  About  fifty  per  cent*  of  these 
men,  or  1,000,000,  served  less  than  a  year, 
the  larger  number  for  ninety  days;  the 
other  1 ,000,000  saw  service  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  war.  In  April,  1861,  President 
Lincoln  called  out  75,000  three-months 
men;  these  soldiers,  the  rawest  of  raw  re- 
cruits, accomplished  practically  nothing 
that  was  creditable;  their  terms  of  enlist- 
ment expired  at  the  particular  moment 
when  their  services  were  most  needed.  In 
June,  1861,  the  President  obtained  647,000 
three-year  men,  and,  in  1862, 421,000  three- 
year  men.  In  these  the  United  States 
had  an  army  cS  1,068,000  soldiers,  all 
listed  for  three  years;  as  their  terms  ex- 
pired»  the  greater  number  reenlisted,  and 
were  known  as  "veteran  volunteers/' 
These  were  the  men  who  conquered  the 
Confederacy.  Tti^y  rq>resented,  in  the 
main,  the  flower  of  our  citizenry;  young 
men— the  average  age  was  not  above 
tWMity-one— who  were  called  from  the 
farm,  the  factory,  and  from  commercial 
life.  No  nation  has  ever  had  finer  troops. 
Any  perfervid  Congressman  who  wishes 


to  describe  these  soldiers  as  "heroes," 
"saviors  of  tte  Republic,*'  or  "battle- 
scarred  warriors/'  will  meet  with  no  dis^ 
sentient  voice.  They  were  all  that  and 
more.  As  year  after  year  wrat  by,  how- 
ever, and  the  Confederacy  was  still  un- 
beaten, it  became  apparent  that  patriotic 
enlistments  of  this  character  were  not 
supplying  men  enough  to  end  the  war. 
Congress  did  not  courageously  face  the 
question  and  enforce  conscription,  but 
it  resorted  to  devices  to  entice  men  into 
the  army.  The  Federal  Government,  the 
states,  and  sometimes  towns  and  coun- 
ties offered  "  bounties,"  that  is,  cash  pay- 
ments on  enrolment.  There  were  parts 
of  the  country  where  a  man,  on  entering 
the  army,  could  obtain  $600  or  $700  spot 
cash  from  these  several  sources.  Inevit- 
ably this  policy  caused  a  deterioration  in 
the  service.  In  particular  a  new  profession 
sprang  up  known  as  "bounty-jumping." 

A  man  enlisted,  was'  paid  his  bounty, 
deserted,  and  enlisted  elsewhere  under 
another  name,  obtaining  anoth^  bounty. 
According  to  Mr.  Charl^  Francis  Adams, 
nearly  ^00,000  mm  deserted  from  our 
Qvil  War  army— almost  one  quarter  oS 
the  total  enrolment.  The  great  majority 
of  these  were  short-time  men — men  en- 
listed for  a  year  or  less.  Thus  in  1864 
more  than  1,000,000  joined  the  colors, 
600,000  of  whom,  it  has  been  estimated, 
served  for  not  more  than  three  months. 
For  the  larger  part,  these  men  were  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  those  who  really  fought 
the  war.  They  had  practically  no  military 
training,  saw  virtually  no  service,  and  ex- 
ercised a  demoralizing  influence  on  the 
army.  The  more  seasoned  troops  looked 
upon  these  "squirrel  hunters"  with  con- 
tempt. To-day  the  white-haired  three- 
years'  warrior,  as  he  reads  the  speeches  of 
lachrymose  Congressmen,  eulogizing  these 
ninety-day  men  as  patriots  of  an  especially 
exalted  character,  indulges  in  a  rmiinis- 
cent  ^in.  He  knows  that  very  few  of 
them  have  ever  seen  a  Confederate  flag 
outside  of  a  museum,  that  a  considerable 
number  were  drunken  and  disorderiy 
roustabouts,  and  that  they  were  the  very 
men  who  have  given  the  Civil  War  army 
such  an  unenviable  record  for  desertions. 
Here  is  the  testimony  at  Mr.  Washington 


Gardner,  Past  Department  Commander  of 
the  Department  of  Michigan,  G.  A.  R., 
given  before  the  pension  committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate: 

"  I  say  to  you  what  1  know  to  be  a  fact. 
While  many  of  these  men  [men  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service  who  served 
100  days]  fought  and  fought  well,  the  great 
body  of  them  simply  went  to  man  the 
forts,  to  relieve  the  three-year  men  that 
went  to  the  front  and  did  the  shooting. 
That  is  a  fact,  gentlemen.  Lots  of  these 
men  never  got  the  polish  off  their  shoes. 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  them.  They 
did  all  they  were  called  upon  to  do.  They 
wore  paper  collars  and  ate  soft  bread. 
Ohio  had  how  many  r^mmts  0^  that  kind, 
Cobnel  McElroy,  that  never— lost  a  man.?" 

Mr.  McElroy  [the  comrade  referred  to 
above  as  the  custodian  of  the  Grand  Army 
vote  for  the  Republican  Party] :  "  Oh.  quite 
a  number  of  them  never  saw  any  fighting 
and  never  heard  a  cannon." 

There  is  no  pension  system  in  any  other 
country  that  would  admit  men  with  such 
military  records  to  the  pension  rolls.  But 
the  Act  of  1907  had  already  allowed  this 
mass  of  unmilitary  soldiers  into  our  pen- 
sion list.  It  paid  them  exceedingly  high 
pensions,  merely  because,  as  soldiers  for  a 
brief  period — a  summer  outing — they  had 
showna  friendly  disposition  toward  military 
service.  They  wctc  pensioned  thus  mainly 
for  good  will— for  what  in  especially  favor- 
able cases  they  expected  to  do,  not  for  what 
they  had  done.  The  vke  of  the  Democratic 
Act  is  that  it  has  greatly  increased  the 
already  exorbitant  pensions  these  war- 
riors were  receiving.  Under  the  first  Act, 
for  example,  a  soldier  70  years  old— 
—practically  all  have  reached  this  age- 
received  $1 5  a  month— in  itself  a  veiy  high 
pension,  twice  as  much  as  England  and 
Germany  pay  their  most  seasoned  regulars; 
he  now  obtains  varying  amounts  ranging 
from  ^18  to  ^25.  The  Republicans  paid 
a  75-year-old  veteran  $20  a  month;  the 
Democrats  have  increased  this  from  $20  to 
^30.  The  net  increase  in  the  pension  roll, 
as  already  said,  is  about  $22,000,000. 
And,  the  Democratic  pension  statesmen 
say,  greater  increases  may  be  expected. 
"This  bill  does  not  end  pension  legisla- 
tioo.''  said  G>ngressman  Adair,  one  of  the 


greatest  offenders,  speaddng  of  the  Sher^ 
wood  law. 

For  thirty  years,  Congress  has  indulged 
in  two  pension  practices  that  have  espe- 
cially aroused  public  indignatioa.  One  is 
the  custom  of  passing  private  pm»»  bills, 
giving  pensions  to  soldiers  and  their  depen- 
dents who  cannot  qualify  under  existing 
laws.  Such  bills  practically  nullify  existing 
laws  for  the  particular  people  in  whose 
interest  they  are  passed;  the  favors  are 
purely  political,  distributed  to  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  sufficient  political  influence. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  STILL  A  THRIVING  INDUSTRY 

The  other  abuse,  even  more  repre- 
hensible, is  that  of  passing  special  Acts 
givuig  honorable  discharges  to  men  who 
have  been  dishcMiorably  discharged — ^for  the 
most  part  desCTterS.  By  legislative  fiat. 
Congress  ddiberately  falsifies  existing  re- 
cords— says  that  a  man  was  an  hcmorable 
soldier  when  the  War  Department  records 
say  that  he  was  not.  Oneof  theargum^ts 
in  favor  of  the  Sherwood  bill  was  that  tihese 
practices,  especially  that  of  passing  private 
bills,  would  end.  It  has  not  ended  at  all. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  statistics, 
since  it  is  the  deliberate  policy  of  our  Demo- 
cratic pension  statesmen  that  it  shall  not 
end.  According  to  Congressman  Burke, 
the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions,  which 
handles  these  "cases,"  is  "always  open  to 
the  appeal  of  the  many,  needy  and  af- 
flicted soldiers  and  their  widows.  We  are 
freer  to  act  upon  the  merit  of  each  claim 
than  is  the  Bureau  of  Pensions.  Tech- 
nicalities that  prevent  the  doing  of  justice 
aie  brushed  away."  This  is  practically 
an  open  invitation  to  all  pensioners  to 
come  and  ask  for  an  increase — for  there 
are  very  few  survivors  of  the  Civil  War  now 
not  drawing  a  pulsion  of  scrnie  size, 

A  few  illustrations  may  show  the  extent 
to  ^ich  soldiers'  records  are  still  bring 
"corr^ed/'  I  could  fill  pages  with  cases 
of  this  kind.  I  ^mply  take  at  randcmi  a 
few  specimais — all  acted  on  in  191 4. 
Here,  for  example,  is  one  Danid  Hamp- 
ton, passed  upon  favorably  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  on  February  20, 
1914.  According  to  the  War  Department 
records,  Daniel  Hampton  was  court  mar- 
tialed  on  July  23,  1865,  for  assaulting  his 


commanding  officer,  Captain  Eldridge: 
he  bit  him  in  the  hand,  and  called  him  cer- 
tain unprintable  names,  "repeating  the 
same  several  times  until  he  was  gagged." 
He  also  assaulted  his  corporal  while  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  used 
similar  epithets.  For  this>  the  Court 
sentenced  him  "to  be  dishonorably  dis- 
dfau^ed  from  the  service  ci  the  United 
States  and  confined  at  hard  labor,  with  a 
ball  and  chain  attached  to  his  left  leg,  for 
the  period  of  one  year/'  Hampton  was 
put  in  the  guardhouse,  in  accordance  with 
this  sentence;  in  spite  of  the  "ball  and 
chain  attached  to  his  left  leg,"  however, 
he  made  his  escape.  His  country  heard 
no  more  of  him  until,  in  1914,  he  turned 
up,  82  years  old,  asking  for  the  "correction" 
of  this  record  and  a  pensionable  status. 
The  Senate  favorably  reported  the  measure 
''for  his  relief/'  and — if  still  alive — he  is 
probably  drawing  a  good  sized  pension. 

Here  is  the  case  of  William  M,  Carroll, 
favorably  reported  on  February  21,  191 4. 
The  records  show  that  this  man  enlisted 
twice,  deserted  twice,  and  was  absent 
without  leave  once.  He  served  in  the 
war  under  three  different  names — ^William 
H.  Carroll,  George  Hancock,  and  George 
W.  Thompson.  Certainly  these  two  de- 
sertions and  three  aliases  justify  at  least 
a  suspicion  that  this  "hero"  was  a  bcHinty 
jumper.  According  to  Senator  Kenyon, 
of  Iowa,  however,  who  put  in  the  bill  for 
Thompson's  (or  Carroll's  or  Hancock's) 
"relief,"  it  is  a  "meritorious  case."  The 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  reported 
that  "he  was  not  a  bounty  jumper,  as  we 
are  informed."  In  due  course,  Comrade 
Carroll  will  probably  become  a  pensioner. 

In  March,  191 4,  the  committee  reported 
favorably  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Matthew 
Logan,  a  private,  late  of  Battery  H,  First 
Regiment  Rhode  Island  Artillery  Volun- 
teers. An  excuse  for  dishonorable  dis- 
charge usually  acceptable  to  Congress  is 
that  a  soldier  became  the  victim  of  "3.  cruel, 
overbearing  superior  officer."  Logan's 
was  apparently  a  case  of  this  kind.  The 
War  Department  record,  however,  shows 
that,  in  the  latter  part  df  April,  1865, 


Logan  was  court-martialed  for  "violence 
against  his  superior  officer"  and  "attempt 
to  incite  mutiny,"  and  that  the  Court  found 
him  guilty  and  sentenced  him  "to  be 
drummed  out  of  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  with  loss  of  all  bounty,  pay,  and 
all  allowances  now  due,  and  that  he  be 
confined  at  hard  labor  for  two  years." 
Congress  absdutdy  igncms  this  offidal 
record,  made  fifty  years  ago  by  men  irtio 
had  thoroughly  investigated  the  facts,  and 
cheerfully  accepts  Logan's  statonent  that 
he  was  merely  indulging  in  a  patriotic 
celebration  of  Grant's  victory  over  Lee. 
As  a  result  of  this  belated  reinstatement 
Logan  is  recommended  for  the  pension  roll. 

The  War  Department  records  for  Nov- 
ember 12,  1864,  have  this  entry:  "By  di- 
rection of  the  President,  Captain  J.  P. 
Wagner,  202d  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
is  hereby  dishonorably  dismissed  from 
the  service  of  the  United  States  for  drunk- 
enness and  desertion  of  his  command  while 
on  picket  guard."  The  latter  offense,  of 
course,  is  one  of  the  most  serious  a  soldier 
can  commit.  Moreover,  the  record  shows 
that  Wagner  did  not  desert  his  picket 
guard  because  he  was  dnmk,  but  evidently 
in  order  that  he  might  get  drunk— at 
least,  "he  went  to  the  camp  of  another 
regimrat,  where  he  had  acquaintances 
and  friei^s"  and  where  a  splmlid  debaudi 
ensued.  But  the  Senate  Ccmimittee  ig- 
nores this  offense,  and  now  recommends 
"relief  which  provides  for  admission,  if 
desired,  in  any  branch  of  the  National 
Home  for  disabled  volunteer  soldiers  and 
for  a  pensionable  status  as  though  the 
soldier's  final  discharge  from  service  had 
been  honorable." 

One  could  go  on  relating  instances  of 
this  kind  without  end.  The  files  of  the 
military  and  pension  committees  of  both 
Houses  are  packed  with  them.  The  pur- 
pose of  giving  these  few  cases  is  not  to 
rehearse  once  more  a  long  familiar  scandal, 
but  merely  to  show  that  the  abuse  is  still 
an  active  one.  In  private  pension  le^ 
lation,  as  in  general  laws,  the  Democrats 
have  proved  worthy  successors  of  the 
Rqniblicans. 
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commanding  officer,  Captain  Eldridge; 
he  bit  him  in  the  hand,  and  called  him  cer- 
tain unprintable  names,  ''repeating  the 
same  several  times  until  he  was  gagged." 
He  also  assaulted  his  corporal  while  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  used 
similar  epithets.  For  this,  the  Court 
sentenced  him  "to  be  dishonorably  dis- 
charged from  the  service  of  the  Unitai 
States  and  confined  at  hard  labor,  with  a 
ball  and  chain  attached  to  his  left  leg,  for 
the  period  of  one  year/'  Hampton  was 
put  in  the  guardhouse,  in  accordance  with 
this  sentence;  in  spite  of  the  "ball  and 
chain  attached  to  his  left  leg/'  however, 
he  made  his  escape.  His  country  heard 
no  more  of  him  until,  in  1914,  he  turned 
up,  82  years  old,  asking  for  the  "correction" 
of  this  record  and  a  pensionable  status. 
The  Senate  favorably  reported  the  measure 
"for  his  relief,"  and — if  still  alive — he  is 
probably  drawing  a  good  sized  pension. 

Here  is  the  case  of  William  M.  Carroll, 
favorably  reported  on  February  21,  19 14. 
The  records  show  that  this  man  enlisted 
twice,  deserted  twice,  and  was  absent 
without  leave  once.  He  served  in  the 
war  under  three  different  names— William 
H.  Carroll,  George  Hancock,  and  George 
W.  Thompson-  Certainly  these  two  de- 
sertions and  three  aliases  justify  at  least 
a  suspicion  that  this  "hero"  was  a  bounty 
jumper.  According  to  Senator  Kenyon, 
of  Iowa,  however,  who  put  in  the  bill  for 
Thompson's  (or  Carroll's  or  Hancock's) 
''relief,"  it  is  a  "meritorious  case."  The 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  reported 
that  "he  was  not  a  bounty  jumper,  as  we 
are  informed."  In  due  course,  Comrade 
Carroll  will  probably  become  a  pensioner. 

In  March,  1914,  the  committee  reported 
favorably  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Matthew 
Logan,  a  private,  late  of  Battery  H,  First 
Regiment  Rhode  Island  Artillery  Volun- 
teers. An  excuse  for  dishonorable  dis- 
charge usually  acceptable  to  Congress  is 
that  a  soldier  became  the  victim  of  '  a  cruel, 
overbearing  superior  officer."  Logan's 
was  apparently  a  case  of  this  kind.  The 
War  Department  record,  however,  shows 
that,  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1865, 


Logan  was  court-martialed  for  "violence 
against  his  superior  officer"  and  "attempt 
to  incite  mutiny,"  and  that  the  Court  found 
him  guilty  and  sentenced  him  "to  be 
drummed  out  of  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  with  loss  of  all  bounty,  pay,  and 
all  allowances  now  due,  and  that  he  be 
confined  at  hard  labor  for  two  years/' 
Congress  absolutely  ignores  this  official 
record,  made  fifty  years  ago  by  men  who 
had  thoroughly  investigated  the  facts,  and 
cheerfully  accepts  Logan's  statement  that 
he  was  merely  indulging  in  a  patriotic 
celebration  of  Grant's  victory  over  Lee. 
As  a  result  of  this  belated  reinstatement 
Logan  is  recommended  for  the  pension  roll. 

The  War  Department  records  for  Nov- 
ember 12,  1864,  have  this  entry:  "By  di- 
rection of  the  President,  Captain  J.  P. 
Wagner,  202d  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
is  hereby  dishonorably  dismissed  from 
the  service  of  the  United  States  for  drunk- 
enness and  desertion  of  his  command  while 
on  picket  guard."  The  latter  offense,  of 
course,  is  one  of  the  most  serious  a  soldier 
can  commit.  Moreover,  the  record  shows 
that  Wagner  did  not  desert  his  picket 
guard  because  he  was  drunk,  but  evidently 
in  order  that  he  might  get  drunk— at 
least,  "he  went  to  the  camp  of  another 
regiment,  where  he  had  acquaintances 
and  friends"  and  where  a  splendid  debauch 
ensued.  But  the  Senate  Committee  ig- 
nores this  offense,  and  now  recommends 
"relief  which  provides  for  admission,  if 
desired,  in  any  branch  of  the  National 
Home  for  disabled  volunteer  soldiers  and 
for  a  pensionable  status  as  though  the 
soldier's  final  discharge  from  service  had 
been  honorable." 

One  could  go  on  relating  instances  of 
this  kind  without  end.  The  files  of  the 
military  and  pension  committees  of  both 
Houses  are  packed  with  them.  The  pur- 
pose of  giving  these  few  cases  is  not  to 
rehearse  once  more  a  long  familiar  scandal, 
but  merely  to  show  that  the  abuse  is  still 
an  active  one.  In  private  pension  legis- 
lation, as  in  general  laws,  the  Democrats 
have  proved  worthy  successors  of  the 
Republicans. 
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IT  ALWAYS  pains  me/'  says  Congress- 
man Burke,  a  Democratic  pension 
statesman,  ''to  see  pension  payments 
decrease."  Though  our  pension 
statesmen  have  made  heroic  efforts 
to  inflate  the  pension  rolls,  the  year  191 5 
shows  a  material  decrease  from  the  high 
tide  of  the  year  before.  Survivors  of  the 
Civil  War  are  dying  at  the  rate  of  100  a 
day;  about  35,000  automatically  drop 
from  the  pension  rolls  every  year.  In  1909, 
620,000  veterans  were  drawing  pensions; 
in  1914  there  were  only  462,000.  As  the 
mm  grow  older  the  percentage  increases; 
it  seems  a  fair  prophecy,  therefore,  tiiat 


in  fifteen  years  only  a  few  scattering 

pensioners  will  be  left  from  the  Civil  War. 
Congress,  of  course,  will  still  find  ways  of 
increasing  Civil  War  pensions;  it  can  in- 
crease the  rates  and  add  several  hundred 
thousands  of  dollars  to  governmental 
bounty,  but  it  cannot  keep  up  with  Civil 
War  pensioners  alone. 

To  prevent  a  decrease  an  entirely  new 
crop  of  pensioners  is  needed:  a  group  of 
four  or  five  hundred  thousand  young  men 
who  can  give  vitality  to  the  pension  roll  for 
the  next  fift>'  years.  The  fates  met  this 
need  in  1898,  when,  as  the  result  of  a  brief 
summer  campaign  against  the  decaying 
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Spanish  empire,  they  raised  for  Uncle  Sam 
a  volunteer  army  of  about  400,000  men. 
The  pension  problems  of  the  next  half 
century  will  not  revolve  around  the  magic 
letters  "G.  A.  R."  On  Dewey  Day,  Santi- 
ago Day,  and  Memorial  Day  several  thou- 
sand specimens  of  vigorous  young  Ameri- 
can manhood  parade  the  streets,  clad  in 
uniforms  of  mingled  blue  and  gray,  their 
caps  and  collars  bearing  the  gold  em- 
broidered letters  "U.  S.  W.  V."  Their 
most  conspicuous  characteristic  is  their 
youth.  Thousands  are  less  than  forty 
years  old;  not  many  are  more  than  forty. 
Their  firm,  vigorous  tread,  their  strong, 
upright  shoulders,  their  unlined  features, 
their  hair  untouched  with  gray,  contrast 
strongly  with  the  tottering  steps  of  the 
straggling  contingents  representing  the 
G.  A.  R.  These  youthful  enthusiasts, 
however,  will  furnish  the  American  people 
their  future  pension  problem.  "In  the 
near  future  our  organization,"  says  the 
American  Standard,  the  olficial  organ  of 
the  U.  S.  W.  v.,  "will  be  the  greatest  asso- 


ciation of  war  veterans  in  the  Republic. 
Let  us  begin,  then,  to  measure  up  to  the 
great  responsibility  that  will  be  ours  when 
the  grand  G.  A.  R.  is  no  more.  Then  the 
sacred  obligation  of  observing  and  pre- 
serving Memorial  Day  will  be  ours,  as  well 
as  legislative  enactments  for  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines,  and  their  dependent  ones, 
besides  maintaining  in  full  measure  Ameri- 
can patriotism." 

The  professional  pension  attorney  in  his 
widely  circulated  literature  now  says  little 
about  the  Civil  War:  he  addresses  nearly 
all  his  appeals  to  Spanish-American  sur** 
vivors.  Pension  statistics  show  that  these 
"maintainors  of  American  patriotism" 
have  already  made  a  satisfactory  start. 
Altogether  only  about  30,000  soldiers  in 
the  Spanish  War  ever  saw  active  servke 
in  Cuba;  at  present  29,000  veterans  are 
drawing  pensions,  their  payments  aggre- 
gating nearly  $4,000,000  a  year.  The 
war  of  1 81 2  cost  the  American  people 
$45,000,000  in  pensions  in  a  hundred  years; 
we  have  paid  Spanish-American  veterans 
$46,000,000  in  sixteen  years.   Those  same 
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young  men  have  already  drawn  as  much 
pension  money  as  the  survivors  of  the 
Mexican  Wan  A  grateful  Republic  paid 
the  Revolutionary  patriots  $70,000,000  in 
a  hundred  years;  the  veterans  of  a  three- 
months'  campaign  in  1898  have  already  re- 
ceived more  than  half  as  much.  And  they 
have  merely  made  a  beginning.  With  the 
Civil  War  as  a  basis,  we  can  estimate  what 
the  war  with  Spain  will  ultimately  cost 
the  American  taxpayer.  About  2,200,000 
men  fought  in  the  Civil  War  on  the  North- 
ern side;  the  Spanish  War  and  the  succeed- 
ing campaigns  in  the  Philippines  enlisted 
about  400,000.  If  the  pension  rates  re- 
main as  they  are  now,  and  the  present 
pension  proclivities  of  Congress  are  un- 
checked, our  Spanish-American  War  pen- 
sions will  amount  to  about  one  fifth  of 
those  we  pay  on  account  of  the  Civil  War. 
At  this  rate,  in  1948,  fifty  years  after  the 
fall  of  Santiago,  these  veterans  will  be 
drawing  about  $33,000,000  a  year  from 
the  Federal  Treasury;  our  total  expendi- 
tures, in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  will 
reach  nearly  $1 ,000,000,000. 
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From  the  very  beginning  these  soldiers 
have  had  a  keen  realization  pension 
opportunities.   Promptness  and  forehand- 

edness  have  been  the  characteristics  of  their 
pension  campaign.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  emphasize  at  this  time  that  the  war  with 
Spain  was  not  a  brilliant  military  achieve- 
ment. The  enemy  was  weak  and  dis- 
organized; its  military  power  crumbled  to 
pieces  one  hundred  days  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war;  hostilities,  which  began  in 
April,  were  formally  concluded  in  August. 
In  eliminating  Spain  from  the  Western 
world  the  United  States  had  an  unpleasant 
but  not  a  difficult  task;  we  did  it  quickly, 
with  little  loss  of  life:  to  that  degree  the 
exploit  was  a  creditable  one.  Compared 
with  the  four-years'  Civil  War,  however, 
the  crushing  of  Spanish  power  in  Cuba 
was  merely  a  brief  summer  holiday.  About 
250,000  mai  enlisted  in  this  campaign; 
of  these  only  30,000  ever  reached  the  scene 
of  hostilities;  the  rest  spent  their  time  in 
camps  on  American  soil.  Fatalities  were 
very  few;  there  were  only  280  deaths  as  a 
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Spanish  empire,  they  raised  for  Uncle  Sam 
a  volunteer  arm\'  of  about  400,000  men. 
The  pension  problems  of  the  next  half 
century  v^ill  not  revolve  around  the  magic 
letters  "G.  A.  R."  On  Dewey  Day.  Santi- 
ago Day,  and  Memorial  Day  several  thou- 
sand specimens  of  vigorous  young  Ameri- 
can manhood  parade  the  streets,  clad  in 
uniforms  of  mingled  blue  and  gray,  their 
caps  and  collars  bearing  the  gold  em- 
broidered letters  "U.  S.  W.  V/'  Their 
most  conspicuous  characteristic  is  their 
youth.  Thousands  are  less  than  forty 
years  old;  not  many  are  more  than  forty. 
Their  firm,  vigorous  tread,  their  strong, 
upright  shoulders,  their  unlined  features, 
their  hair  untouched  with  gray,  contrast 
strongly  with  the  tottering  steps  of  the 
straggling  contingents  representing  the 
G.  A.  R.  These  youthful  enthusiasts, 
however,  will  furnish  the  American  people 
their  future  pension  problem.  "In  the 
near  future  our  organization,''  says  the 
American  Standard,  the  oificial  organ  of 
the  U.  S.  W.  v.,  "will  be  the  greatest  asso- 


ciation of  war  veterans  in  the  Republic. 
Let  us  begin,  then,  to  measure  up  to  the 
^reat  rosp(»nsihilit\  that  will  be  ours  when 
the  t^rand  (i.  A.  R.  is  no  more,  i'hen  the 
sacred  obligation  of  observing  and  pre- 
serving Memorial  Day  will  be  ours,  as  well 
as  legislative  enactments  for  soldiers^ 
sailors,  marines,  and  their  dependent  ones, 
besides  maintaining  in  full  measure  Ameri- 
can patriotism." 

The  professional  pension  attorney  in  his 
widely  circulated  literature  now  says  little 
about  the  Civil  War:  he  addresses  nearly 
all  his  appeals  to  Spanish-American  sur- 
vivors. Pension  statistics  show  that  these 
"maintainers  of  American  patriotism" 
have  already  made  a  satisfactory  start. 
Altogether  only  about  30,000  soldiers  in 
the  Spanish  War  ever  saw  active  service 
in  Cuba;  at  present  29,000  veterans  are 
drawing  pensions,  their  payments  aggre- 
gating nearly  ^4,000,000  a  year.  The 
war  of  181 2  cost  the  American  people 
$45,000,000  iii  pensions  in  a  hundred  years; 
we  have  paid  Spanish-American  veterans 
$46,000,000  in  sixteen  years.   Those  same 
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young  men  have  already  drawn  as  much 
pension  money  as  the  survivors  of  the 
Mexican  War.  A  grateful  Republic  paid 
the  Revolutionary  patriots  $70,000,000  in 
a  hundred  years;  the  veterans  of  a  three- 
months'  campaign  in  1898  have  already  re- 
ceived more  than  half  as  much.  And  they 
have  merely  made  a  beginning.  With  the 
Civil  War  as  a  basis,  we  can  estimate  what 
the  war  with  Spain  will  ultimately  cost 
the  American  taxpayer.  About  2,200,000 
men  fought  in  the  Civil  War  on  the  North- 
ern side;  the  Spanish  War  and  the  succeed- 
ing campaigns  in  the  Philippines  enlisted 
about  400,000.  If  the  pension  rates  re- 
main as  they  are  now,  and  the  present 
pension  proclivities  of  Congress  are  un- 
checked, our  Spanish-American  War  pen- 
sions will  amount  to  about  one  fifth  of 
those  we  pay  on  account  of  the  Civil  War. 
At  this  rate,  in  1948,  fifty  years  after  the 
fall  of  Santiago,  these  veterans  will  be 
drawing  about  $33,000,000  a  year  from 
the  Federal  Treasury;  our  total  expendi- 
tures, in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  will 
reach  nearly  $1,000,000,000, 
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From  the  very  beginning  these  soldiers 
have  had  a  keen  realization  of  pension 
opportunities.    Promptness  and  forehand- 

edness  have  been  the  characteristics  of  their 
pension  campaign.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  emphasize  at  this  time  that  the  war  with 
Spain  was  not  a  brilhant  miUtary  achieve- 
ment. The  enemy  was  weak  and  dis- 
organized; its  miHtar\-  power  crumbled  to 
pieces  one  hundred  da>'s  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war;  hostihties,  which  began  in 
April,  were  formally  concluded  in  August. 
In  eliminating  Spain  from  the  Western 
world  the  United  States  had  an  unpleasant 
but  not  a  difficult  task;  we  did  it  quickly, 
with  little  loss  of  life:  to  that  degree  the 
exploit  was  a  creditable  one.  Compared 
with  the  four-years'  Civil  War,  however, 
the  crushing  of  Spanish  power  in  Cuba 
was  merely  a  brief  summer  holiday.  About 
250,000  men  enlisted  in  this  campaign; 
of  these  only  30,000  ever  reached  the  scene 
of  hostilities;  the  rest  spent  their  time  in 
camps  on  American  soil.  Fatalities  were 
very  few;  there  were  only  280  deaths  as  a 
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result  of  battle  wounds;  only  2,900  from 
wounds  and  disease  combined.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  a  military  enter<- 
prise  this  kind  ought  not  to  have 
materially  increased  the  pensk)n  rolL  But 
pensions  had  become  part  and  parcel  of 
our  national  psychology.  The  young  men 
who  enlisted  for  the  Spanish  War  were  in 
many  cases  the  sons  of  Civil  War  veterans; 
in  any  event  they  were  familiar  with  our 
national  pension  habit;  in  their  minds,  serv- 
ing one's  country,  even  serving  it  blood- 
lessly,  necessarily  implied  a  pension.  Only 
such  a  mental  attitude  can  explain  the 
eagerness  with  which  these  survivors  began 
to  attach  themselves  to  the  pension  list. 

Here,  again,  we  must  make  our  position 
clean  Any  soldier  who  fought  in  the 
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Spanish  War,  and  suffered  wounds  or  in- 
capacitating disabilities,  is  justly  entitled 
to  a  pension.  The  present  law  properly 
provides  that  he  shall  have  it.  Spanish- 
American  veterans,  "whsxi  faced  with  the 
small  mortality  record  of  their  campaign, 
emphasize  the  fact  that  they  suffered 
greatly  from  disease.  Typhoid,  not  Span- 
ish bullets,  was  the  thing  they  had  to  fear- 
Here,  again,  they  are  on  safe  ground.  But, 
we  must  constantly  remember,  existing 
laws  provide — and  rightly  provide — liberal 
pensions  for  all  Spanish-American  veterans 
who  can  trace  their  existing  disabilities  to 
such  sufferings  in  camp. 

In  1872,  eleven  years  after  the  Civil 
War,  only  six  per  cent,  of  its  survivors  had 
applied  for  pensions;  in  1901,  three  years 


after  the  ending  of  the  Spanish  War, 
twenty  per  cent,  had  filed  their  applica- 
tions. Not  only  did  the  Spanish-American 
soldiers  show  a  mudi  greater  eagerness 
than  their  fathers,  but  the  amounts  paid 
them  were  enormously  larger.  Only  those 
wounded  or  otherwise  disabled  in  actual 
service  could  file  applications;  all  Spanish- 
American  '*cases"  came  under  what  is 
known  as  the  "general  law."  This  is  the 
law,  passed  in  1862,  which  provides  regular 
rates  of  payment  for  particular  disabili- 
ties. Until  1890,  when  Congress  began 
passing  laws  for  the  particular  benefit  of 
Civil  War  veterans,  this  was  the  only  com- 
prehensive pension  law  we  had.  Since  its 
adoption  in  its  original  shape,  however, 
this  general  law  had  undergone  many  modi- 


fications. Pension  agitation  from  1862 
to  1890  aimed  mainly  at  "liberalizing  it"; 
a  "liberalization"  that  commonly  meant 
increasing  the  amount  paid  for  particular 
disabilittes.  As  originally  passed,  this 
measure  paid  moderate  stiprads;  after 
neariy  half  a  century's  amendments,  how- 
ever, these  stipends  represented,  in  many 
cases,  much  larger  incomes.  In  the  years 
before  the  Spanish  War  a  host  of  agitators, 
pension  attorneys,  pension  doctors,  poli- 
ticians, and  "patriotic"  organizations  had 
engaged  in  a  wholesale  and  successful 
campaign  for  increasing  the  monthly  pay- 
ments. The  veterans  of  the  Spanish  War 
now  automatically  profited  from  all  this 
legislation.  In  1865,  a  Civil  War  veteran 
who  had  lost  an  arm  at  the  shoulder  joint 
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result  of  battle  woumis;  only  2,900  from 
wounds  and  disease  combined.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  a  military  enter- 
prise of  this  kind  ought  not  to  have 
materially  increased  the  pension  roll.  But 
pensions  had  become  part  and  parcel  of 
our  national  psychology.  The  young  men 
who  enlisted  for  the  Spanish  War  were  in 
many  cases  the  sons  of  Civil  War  veterans; 
in  any  event  they  were  familiar  with  our 
national  pension  habit;  in  their  minds,  serv- 
ing one's  country,  even  serving  it  blood- 
lessh",  necessarily  implied  a  pension.  Only 
such  a  mental  attitude  can  explain  the 
eagerness  with  which  these  survivors  began 
to  attach  themselves  to  the  pension  list. 

Here,  again,  we  must  make  our  position 
clear.  Any  soldier  who  fought  in  the 
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Spanish  War,  and  suffered  wounds  or  in- 
capacitating disabilities,  is  justly  entitled 
to  a  pension.  The  present  law  properly 
provides  that  he  shall  have  it.  Spanish- 
American  veterans,  when  faced  with  the 
small  mortality  record  of  their  campaign, 
emphasize  the  fact  that  they  suffered 
greatly  from  disease.  Typhoid,  not  Span- 
ish bullets,  was  the  thing  they  had  to  fear. 
Here,  again,  the>'  are  on  safe  ground.  But, 
we  must  con^tantly  remember,  existing 
laws  provide — and  rightly  provide — liberal 
pensions  for  all  Spanish-American  veterans 
who  can  trace  their  existing  disabilities  to 
such  sufferings  in  camp. 

in  1872,  eleven  years  after  the  Civil 
War,  only  six  per  cent,  of  its  survivors  had 
applied  for  pensions;  in  1901,  three  years 


after  the  ending  of  the  Spanish  War, 
twenty  per  cent,  had  filed  their  applica- 
tions. Not  onl>  did  the  Spanish-American 
soldiers  show  a  much  greater  eagerness 
than  their  fathers,  but  the  amounts  paid 
them  were  enormously  larger.  Only  those 
wounded  or  otherwise  disabled  in  actual 
service  could  file  applications;  all  Spanish- 
American  "cases''  came  under  what  is 
known  as  the  "general  law."  This  is  the 
law,  passed  in  1862,  which  provides  regular 
rates  of  payment  for  particular  disabili- 
ties. Until  1890,  when  Congress  began 
passing  laws  for  the  particular  benefit  of 
Civil  War  veterans,  this  was  the  only  com- 
prehensive pension  law  we  had.  Since  its 
adoption  in  its  original  shape,  however, 
this  general  law  had  undergone  many  modi- 
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fications*  Pension  agitation  from  1862 
to  1890  aimed  mainly  at  "liberalizing  it"; 
a  "liberalization"  that  commonly  meant 
increasing  the  amount  paid  for  particular 

disabilities.  As  originally  passed,  this 
measure  paid  moderate  stipends ;  after 

nearl\  half  a  century's  amendments,  how- 
ever, these  stipends  represented,  in  many 
cases,  much  larger  incomes.  In  the  years 
before  the  Spanish  War  a  host  of  agitators, 
pension  attorneys,  pension  doctors,  poh- 
ticians,  and  "patriotic"  organizations  had 
engaged  in  a  wholesale  and  successful 
campaign  for  increasing  the  monthly  pay- 
ments. The  veterans  of  the  Spanish  War 
now  automatically  profited  from  all  this 
legislation.  In  1865,  a  Civil  War  veteran 
who  had  lost  an  arm  at  the  shoulder  joint 
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or  a  leg  at  the  hip  joint  received  $8  a 
month.  In  1898,  a  Spanish-American 
veteran  who  had  suffered  the  same  disabil- 
ity immediately  went  on  the  rolls  at  $45. 
On  June  30,  1890,  the  pension  office  had 
95,835  invalid  pensioners  of  the  Civil  War 
who  received  less  than  $6,  of  whom  71,789 
received  $4,  and  21,232  but  $2;  these  men, 
of  course,  had  suffered  only  slightly — not 
enough  to  incapacitate  themselves  from 
earning  a  living.  In  1895,  Congress  passed 
a  law  that  no  pensioner  should  receive  less 
than  $6  a  month;  consequently  there  have 
never  been  any  two-  or  four-dollar  men 
among  Spanish-American  War  pensioners. 

A  BOOM  TO  PENSION  ATTORNEYS  * 

Another  circumstance  explained  this 
rush  which  the  Spanish-American  volun- 
teers have  made  upon  the  pension  roll. 
In  1865,  when  the  Civil  War  ended,  there 
was  really  no  well  organized  profession  of 
pension  soliciting.       In  the  succeeding 
thirty-five  years  this  new  business  had 
reached  immense  proportions.  Nearly 
every  town  and  village  in  pension  districts 
of  the  United  States  had  its  pension  at- 
torney;  Washington   had   several  large 
agencies  located,  as  their  advertisements 
said,  "near  the  pension  building";  in  1898, 
about  25,000  men  were  legally  authorized 
to  practise  before  the  pension  bureau. 
This  new  profession  had  established  itself 
as  firmly  as  that  of  medicine  or  theology 
or  law.    However,   it  faced  one  great 
danger:  the  disappearance  of  its  clients. 
By  1898  nearly  all  the  Civil  War  veterans 
who  could  claim  a  bounty  by  virtue  of 
disability  were  on  the  pension  roll;  Con- 
gress was  already  considering  service 
pension  laws,  the  execution  of  which  would 
not  require  much  assistance  fnmi  the  legal 
precession.  A  thirty-years'  combing  di 
the  war  records  had  pretty  nearly  ex- 
hausted the  material.  In  1898,  the  pension 
attomey  was  occupying  about  the  same 
position  as  the  stage  driver  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  railroad:  he  had  nothing 
ahead  of  him  but  extinction.   The  Spanish- 
American  War,  however,  with  the  succeed- 
ing campaigns  in  the  Philippines,  proved 
his  salvation.    Here  was  a  brand  new  crop 
of  future  pensioners,  400,000  strong;  not 
so  abundant,  indeed,  as  the  2,200^000  men 


provided  by  the  Civil  War;  but,  in  times 
of  business  depression,  a  ^nuine  gift 
from  Heaven.  A  languishing  profession 
felt  the  quickening  return  of  vitality; 
soldiers'  newspapers  again  began  to  bristle 
with  advertisements,  "runners"  began  to 
make  burdensome  the  lives  of  home- 
coming soldiers,  and  the  daily  mail  at  the 
pension  office,  already  large,  reached  even 
more  mountainous  proportions.  The  law 
promised  these  gentlemen  $25  for  every 
pension  they  secured;  this  amount  was 
subtracted  from  the  first  pension  check. 
What  greater  incentive  to  heroic  labors 
could  one  ask  for?  In  other  words,  the 
Federal  Government  itself,  thanks  to  the 
legislation  promoted  by  pension  attorneys 
and  the  G.  A.  R.,  provided  a  substantial 
reward  for  every  successful  raid  upon  its 
own  Treasury. 

One  army  regulation,  which  applied  to 
soldiers  in  the  Spanish  War  and  the  Philip- 
pines insurrection,  apparently  protected 
the  American  people  against  attacks  of  this 
kind.  On  mustering  out,  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soldier  received  attention. 
He  had  to  sign  a  statement,  saying  whether 
his  physical  condition  was  good  or  bad; 
if  bad,  he  had  to  specify  wherein.  His 
conmianding  officer  had  to  hear  his  testi- 
mony covering  these  points.  Finally  the 
surgeon  examined  him  and  made  a  written 
statement  concerning  his  condition.  These 
examinations  were  carefully  made  with 
an  eye  to  future  demands  for  pensions; 
the  records,  therefore,  contain  complete 
scientific  reports  of  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  every  survivor  of  the  war.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  soldiers  testified 
that  they  had  no  disabilities  and  the  ex- 
amining surgeons  confirmed  these  state- 
ments. Ordinarily,  therefore,  these  re- 
ports would  seem  to  have  offered  ample 
protection  against  fraudulent  claims.  If 
a  soldier  had  reported  his  condition  as 
"excellent"  on  mustering  out  and  if  his 
surgeon,  after  examination,  had  approved 
this  self-diagnosis,  and  both  reports,  prop- 
eriy  signed,  were  reposing  in  the  war 
archives  in  Washington,  how  could  such  a 
veteran  afterward  ask  for  a  pension  on  the 
ground  of  disability  acquired  in  service? 

This  circumstance,  however,  did  not  dis- 
courage the  pension  a^nt.  When  the 


soldiers  began  to  return  from  the  Philip- 
pines, in  1901,  San  Francisco  became  the 
great  American  pension  hunting  ground. 
Two  of  the  lar^st  pennon  agencies  in 
Washington  dosed  thdr  national  offices 
and  moved  en  masse  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

"runners"  and  "cappers" 

Most  pension  agents  who  knew  their  busi- 
ness established  branch  offices  near  the 
Phelan  Building  in  San  Francisco,  where 
the  Department  of  California  had  its  head- 
quarters. Almost  the  first  piece  of  mail 
the  returning  soldier  received  was  a  circular 
describing  his  pension  opportunities  and 
directing  him  to  the  agent  who  could  get 
him  on  the  list  most  expeditiously.  The 
attorneys  hired  "runners,"  otherwise  popu- 
larly known  as  ''cappers"  or  "grafters/' 
whose  business  it  was  to  waylay  their  vic- 
tims and  lead  them  personally  to  pension 
agents.  These  "cappers"  received  pay 
according  to  a  graduated  tariff.  A  soldier 
who  had  merely  a  surgeon's  certificate 
testifying  to  "slight  deafness"  or  "myopia" 
netted  the  "rurmer"  about  a  dollar;  one 
suffering  from  a  gunshot  wound  had  a 
market  value  of  $2.^.  A  spedal  examiner 
of  the  Pensk>n  Bureau,  stationed  at  San 
Francisco,  reported  that  it  was  not  2m 
infrequent  si^t  to  see  on  Market  Street 
"an  attorney  having  hold  of  a  poor,  sickly 
soldier  on  one  side,  a  dothing  dealer  hold- 
ing on  to  his  coat  tails,  while  a  railroad 
ticket  agent  has  him  by  the  shoulders  and 
talks  transportation  to  him.  They  are 
all  pulHng  and  fussing  as  to  who  'saw  him 
first.'  A  beautiful  spectacle,  any  one  will 
admit,  but  the  general  verdict  of  those  who 
stop  and  wonder  what  will  eventually  be- 
come of  the  poor  soldier  is,  '  He  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  pension  sharks/" 

1  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  this  matter, 
and  so.  for  further  details,  1  shall  quote 
from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions,  Henry  Clay  Evans,  for  1902. 
The  Chief  of  the  Law  Division,  S.  A. 
Cuddy,  describes  (page  106)  the  daily 
happenings  in  San  Francisco  as  follows: 
"The  distribution  of  circulars  among  the 
soldiers  prior  to  their  discharge,  which 
is  not  prohibited,  was  soon  found  to  be 
entirely  inadequate  to  satiny  the  ambitk>ns 
ci  one  class  of  attorneys  who  proceeded 
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or  a  leg  at  the  hip  joint  received  $S  a 
month.  In  1898,  a  Spanish-American 
veteran  who  had  suffered  the  same  disabil- 
ity immediately  went  on  the  rolls  at  $45. 
On  June  30,  1890,  the  pension  office  had 
95,835  invalid  pensioners  of  the  Civil  War 
who  received  less  than  $6,  of  whom  71,789 
received  $4,  and  21,232  but  $2;  these  men, 
of  course,  had  suffered  only  slightly — not 
enough  to  incapacitate  themselves  from 
earning  a  living.  In  1895,  Congress  passed 
a  law  that  no  pensioner  should  receive  less 
than  $6  a  month;  consequently  there  have 
never  been  any  two-  or  four-dollar  men 
among  Spanish^-American  War  pensioners. 

A  BOOM  TO  PENSION  ATTORNEYS 

Another  circumstance  explained  this 
rush  which  the  Spanish-American  volun- 
teers have  made  upon  the  pension  roll. 
In  1865,  when  the  Civil  War  ended,  there 
was  really  no  well  organized  profession  of 
pension  soliciting.       In  the  succeeding 
thirty-five  years  this  new  business  had 
reached    immense    proportions.  Nearly 
every  town  and  village  in  pension  districts 
of  the  United  States  had  its  pension  at- 
torney; Washington  had  several  large 
agencies  located,  as  their  advertisements 
said,  ''near  the  pension  building";  in  1898, 
about  25,000  men  were  legally  authorized 
to  practise  before  the  pension  bureau. 
This  new  profession  had  established  itself 
as  firmly  as  that  of  medicine  or  theology 
or  law.   However,  it  faced  one  great 
danger:  the  disappearance  of  its  clients. 
By  1898  nearly  all  the  Civil  War  veterans 
who  could  claim  a  bounty  by  virtue  of 
disability  were  on  the  pension  roll;  Con- 
gress   was    already    considering  service 
pension  laws,  the  execution  of  which  would 
not  require  much  assistance  from  the  legal 
profession.    A  thirty-years'  combing  of 
the  war  records  had  pretty  nearly  ex- 
hausted the  material.   In  1898,  the  pension 
attorney  was  occupying  about  the  same 
position  as  the  stage  driver  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  railroad;  he  had  nothing 
ahead  of  him  but  extinction.   The  Spanish- 
American  War,  however,  with  the  succeed- 
ing campaigns  in  the  Philippines,  proved 
his  salvation.   Here  was  a  brand  new  crop 
of  future  pensioners,  400,000  strong;  not 
so  abundant,  indeed,  as  the  2,200,000  men 


provided  by  the  Civil  War;  but,  in  times 

of  business  depression,  a  genuine  gift 
from  Heaven.  A  languishing  profession 
felt  the  quickening  return  of  vitality; 
soldiers'  newspapers  again  began  to  bristle 
with  advertisements,  **runners"  began  to 
make  burdensome  the  lives  of  home- 
coming soldiers,  and  the  daily  mail  at  the 
pension  office,  alread\^  large,  reached  even 
more  mountainous  proportions.  The  law 
promised  these  gentlemen  $23  for  every 
pension  they  secured;  this  amount  was 
subtracted  from  the  first  pension  check. 
What  greater  incentive  to  heroic  labors 
could  one  ask  for?  In  other  words,  the 
Federal  Government  itself,  thanks  to  the 
legislation  promoted  by  pension  attorneys 
and  the  G.  A.  R.,  provided  a  substantial 
reward  for  every  successful  raid  upon  its 
own  Treasury. 

One  army  regulation,  which  applied  to 
soldiers  in  the  Spanish  War  and  the  Philip- 
pines insurrection,  apparently  protected 
the  American  people  against  attacks  of  this 
kind.  On  mustering  out,  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soldier  received  attention. 
He  had  to  sign  a  statement,  saying  whether 
his  physical  condition  was  good  or  bad; 
if  bad,  he  had  to  specify  wherein.  His 
commanding  officer  had  to  hear  his  testi- 
mony covering  these  points.  Finall\'  the 
surgeon  examined  him  and  made  a  written 
statement  concerning  his  condition.  These 
examinations  were  carefull\  made  with 
an  eye  to  future  demands  for  pensions; 
the  records,  therefore,  contain  complete 
scientific  reports  of  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  every  survivor  of  the  war.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  soldiers  testified 
that  they  had  no  disabilities  and  the  ex- 
amining surgeons  confirmed  these  state- 
ments. Ordinarily,  therefore,  these  re- 
ports would  seem  to  have  offered  ample 
protection  against  fraudulent  claims.  If 
a  soldier  had  reported  his  condition  as 
"excellent"  on  mustering  out  and  if  his 
surgeon,  after  examination,  had  approved 
this  self-diagnosis,  and  both  reports,  prop- 
erly signed,  were  reposing  in  the  war 
archives  in  \\'ashin,L;toii,  how  could  such  a 
\'eleran  afterward  a>k  tor  a  jH-nsion  on  the 
ground  of  disabililx'  acquired  in  service!^' 

This  circumstance,  however,  did  not  dis- 
courage the  pension  agent.   When  the 


soldiers  began  to  return  from  the  Philip- 
pines, in  1901,  San  Francisco  became  the 
great  American  pension  hunting  ground. 
Two  of  the  largest  pension  agencies  in 
Washington  closed  their  national  offices 
and  moved  en  masse  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

"runners"  and  "cappers" 

Most  pension  agents  who  knew  their  busi- 
ness established  branch  ofitices  near  the 
Phelan  Building  in  San  Francisco,  where 
the  Department  of  California  had  its  head- 
quarters. Almost  the  first  piece  of  mail 
the  returning  soldier  received  was  a  circular 
describing  his  pension  opportunities  and 
directing  him  to  the  agent  who  could  get 
him  on  the  list  most  expeditiously.  The 
attorneys  hired  "runners,"  otherwise  popu- 
larly known  as  "cappers"  or  "grafters," 
whose  business  it  was  to  waylay  their  vic- 
tims and  lead  them  personally  to  pension 
agents.  TTiese  "cappers"  received  pay 
according  to  a  graduated  tariff.  A  soldier 
who  had  merely  a  surgeon's  certificate 
testifying  to  "slight  deafness"  or  "myopia" 
netted  the  "runner"  about  a  dollar;  one 
suffering  from  a  gunshot  wound  had  a 
market  value  of  S2.50.  A  special  examiner 
of  the  Pension  Bureau,  stationed  at  San 
Francisco,  reported  that  it  was  not  an 
infrequent  sight  to  see  on  Market  Street 
"an  attorney  having  hold  of  a  poor,  sickly 
soldier  on  one  side,  a  clothing  dealer  hold- 
ing on  to  his  coat  tails,  while  a  railroad 
ticket  agent  has  him  by  the  shoulders  and 
talks  transportation  to  him.  They  are 
all  pulling  and  fussing  as  to  who  *saw  him 
first/  A  beautiful  spectacle,  any  one  will 
admit,  but  the  general  verdict  of  those  who 
stop  and  wonder  what  will  eventually  be- 
come of  the  poor  soldier  is,  '  He  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  pension  sharks.'" 

I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  this  matter, 
and  so,  for  further  details,  I  shall  quote 
from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions,  Henry  Clay  Evans,  for  1902. 
The  Chief  of  the  Law  Division,  S.  A. 
(Aiddv.  describes  (page  106)  the  daily 
happenings  in  San  Francisco  as  follows: 
"The  distribution  of  circulars  among  the 
soldiers  prior  to  their  discharge,  which 
is  not  prohibited,  was  vx >n  t* »und  to  be 
entirely  inadequate  to  satisfx  the  ambitions 
of  one  class  of  attorneys  who  proceeded 


to  hire  men  employed  in  various  capacities 
at  the  Presidio  to  act  as  solicitors  for  them. 
Men  and  women  were  sent  into  the  Pre- 
sidio Hospital  as  visitors  to  the  sick,  under 
the  guise  of  charity  and  various  other 
pretexts^  whose  only  purpose  was  to  pour 
into  the  ears  of  such  soldiers  as  they  could 
glowing  accounts  of  the  system  of  pensicms 
provided  by  law,  and  the  merits  cf  some 
particular  attorney  who  made  a  biudness 
cS  prosecuting  ds^s.  Sddiers  were  pro* 
cured  to  ^Eecute  declarations  for  pension- 
ing before  thdr  discharge,  and  such  de- 
daratkms  were  postdated  and  retained  by 
the  attorneys  until  after  the  muster-out, 
when  they  wne  forwarded  to  the  Pension 
Bureau.  It  has  been  found  necessary  by 
the  commandant  and  surgeon  in  command 
at  the  Presidio  to  take  measures  to  prevent 
attorneys  and  those  connected  with  them 
from  entering  the  hospital  and  constantly  to 
change  the  details  of  the  ambulance  men; 
by  the  authorities  of  San  Francisco,  to 
keep  a  patrol  just  outside  the  Presidio 
gates  when  occasion  demands ;  by  the 
railroad  companies,  to  prohibit  solicitors 
from  importuning  soldiers  in  depots  and 
ferries,  and  by  this  Bureau,  to  detail  a 
special  examiner  to  assist  in  every  way 
possible  in  protecting  the  soldiers  from  the 
machinations  of  disreputable  attorneys 
and  their  solicitors.  Officers  of  the  hos- 
pital have  been  approached  even  by  saloon 
keepers  in  tiie  interest  of  attorneys  to 
secure  infonnaticxi  from  the  records.  Sol- 
diers and  ex-sddiers  having  an  acquaint- 
ance with  men  about  to  be  discharged,  or 
otherwise  suited  to  the  purpose  of  the 
attorneys,  have  been  employed  in  large 
numbers  to  circulate  among  the  men  and 
advertise  the  qualifications  and  "advan- 
tages" of  different  attorneys.  These  men 
seize  upon  their  victims  whenever  and 
wherever  found,  and  more  recently,  in  view 
of  certain  steps  taken  by  the  Bureau  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  papers  by  soldiers 
prior  to  their  discharge,  such  soldiers  have 
proceded  to  fill  out  declarations  for  pen- 
sions and  agreements  about  fees  while  still 
in  the  service,  so  that  all  that  is  necessary 
to  be  done  after  discharge  is  to  sign  and 
make  oath  to  the  papers.  .  .  .  Some 
of  the  resident  attorneys  report  that,  in 
view  <rf  the  niethods  employed  by  some 


of  their  competitors,  they  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  very  little  business  can 
be  secured  by  reputable  methods  and  so 
have  retired  from  the  contest." 

Such  was  the  motive  power  back  of  the 
applications  that  now  began  to  stream  into 
the  pension  office.  A  few  examples  will 
illustrate  their  frequently  farcical  character. 
Here  is  claim  No.  1264312,  executed  by  a 
soldiw  at  San  Frandsco  immediately 
after  returning  from  the  Philippines.  Oa 
mustering  out,  this  patrk>t  sifficd  the  fol- 
lowing declaration: 

Q.  Have  you  ai^  reason  to  believe  that  at 
the  present  time  you  are  suffering  from  the 

effects  of  any  wound,  injury,  or  disease,  or  that 
you  have  any  disability  or  impairment  of  health, 
whether  incurred  in  the  military  service  or 
otherwise? 

No  ...  I  declare  that  the  fore- 
going questions  and  my  answers  thereto  have 
been  read  over  to  me,  and  that  I  fully  under- 
stand the  questions  and  that  my  replies  to  them 
are  true  in  every  respect  and  are  correctly  re- 
corded. 

The  company's  ccmunander  was  exr 
amined  and  answered  as  follows: 

Q.  Do  you  know  or  do  you  have  any  reason 
to  believe,  aside  from  his  own  statement,  that 
the  person  who  made  and  signed  the  foregoing 
declaration  is  disabled  or  impaired  in  health 
at  the  present  time  by  reason  of  any  wound, 
injury,  or  disease,  whether  incurred  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  United  States  or  otherwise? 

A.  No.  1  certify  that  the  foregoing  state- 
ment is  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief. 

The  company's  surgeon  signed  this  de- 
claration: . 

Q.    Have  you  subjected  the  person  nanwd 
above  to  a  thorough  physical  examination? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that,  at  the  present  tim^ 
he  has  any  disability,  whether  incurred  in  the 
mflitary  service  or  not? 

A.  None  ...  I  certify  that  the  for^ 
going  statement  is  correct  to  the  best  of  my 
kmn^edge  and  bdief . 

All  three  parties  to  the  transaction — 
the  soldier,  his  commanding  officer,  and  his 
surgeon— filed  these  declarations  at  the 
Pr^idio  on  March  9,  1901.  On  March  16, 
1901— seven  days  afterwani--the  soldier 


appKed  for  a  pension.  In  these  seven 
days  his  health  had  apparently  suffered  a 
shocking  deterioration.  He  took  oath 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  suffering  from  the 
following  disorders,  all  contracted  in  his 
country's  service: 

Disease  of  the  st<miach 

Bowel  troubles 

Kidney  and  bladder  troubles 

Malarial  poisoning  and  results 

Lumbago 

Pain  in  back 

Irritable  heart 

Here  is  claim  No.  1264327,  of  the  same 
regiment.  In  answer  to  the  questions  as  to 
whether  he  had  any  disability,  this  soldier 
answered:  ''Yes,  rfamnatian  (sli^tly)/' 
The  major  and  surgeon,  however,  both  de- 
clared tiiat  tiiey  could  find  no  riwwnatic 
Undacy,  but  when  the  soldier  alle^  any 
disability  a  more  stringent  CTamination 
was  given.  In  this  case  two  assistant 
surgeons  went  over  the  soldier  thoroughly 
and  made  the  following  report : 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  a  board  of 
examining  surgeons  for  mustering  out  United 
States  Volunteer  troops  at  Presidio,  in  San 

Francisco,  Calif.,  after  carefully  examining  , 

a  private  of  Co.  ,   Regiment  Infantry, 

United  States  Volunteers,  find  that  he  has  no 
disability. 

These  papers  were  filed  on  March  11, 
1901.  On  his  discharge,  on  March  i6th 
— five  days  later — claimant  No.  1264337 
advanced  by  forced  marches  to  the  nearest 
notary  public  and  swore,  in  applying  for 
a  pension,  that  he  was  thus  afflii^: 

Stomach  and  bowel  trouble 

Piles 

Rheumatism,  affecting  heart 

Claimant  No.  1264322,  in  his  prdimin- 
ary  oamination,  certified  that  he  was 
suffering  with  "stiffness  in  the  right  1^ 
below  the  knee."  His  first  lieutenamt 
declared  that  he  had  nevw  noticed  it.  The 
examining  surgeon  certified  that  he  could 
.  discover  no  disaUlity  whatever.  Two 
assistant  surgeons,  comprising  the  Boaurd 
of  Examining  Surgeons,  declared  diat 
after  a  car^  examination,  the  man  W9s 
entirely  free  fnmi  disease. 

.Despite  "his  stifl^ss  in  the  right  leg 
below  the  knee/'  this  particular  veteran 


showed  remarkable  alacrity  in  finding  his 

way  into  the  hands  of  a  pension  attorney. 
When  he  arrived  there,  this  slight  disability 
— which  three  surgeons  of  his  regiment 
could  not  verify — had  developed  into  a 
case  of  acute  pensionable  invalidism.  He 
now  swore  that  he  could  not  earn  a  living 
by  manual  labor  and  was  entitled  to  gov- 
ernmental support  for  the  following  reasons: 

Injury  to  right  leg 
Disease  of  urinary  organs 
Malarial  poisoning 
Stomach  and  results 
Disease  of-teeth 

Note  the  logical  progress  of  his  complaint 
from  'injury  to  right  leg"  to  "disease  of 
teeth."  The  attention  of  pathologists  is 
called  also  to  the  fourth  complaint,  some- 
thing brand  new  to  medical  science — ^a 
disease  known  as  "stomach  and  results." 

Here  is  claimant  No.  1262952,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  ot  the  examining 
board  of  smigeons,  was  in  perfect  physical 
health  on  mustering  out.  Eight  days 
afterward,  according  to  his  swom  dedara- 
tion  in  tl»e  presence  of  two  witnesses,  tihe 
same  man  said,  in  his  prask>n  ai^lication, 
that  he  was  si^ertng  as  fdkyws: 

A  twist  of  right  knee — having  slipped  while 
coming  down  mountain  side,  resulting  in  weak- 
ness of  leg — and  neuralgia  of  same;  also,  at 
Pagsanhan,  P.  I.,  about  April,  1900,  contracted 
malarial  fever,  resulting  chills  and  fever;  disease 
of  liver,  spleen,  and  urinary  organs,  cause, 
climatic  conditions;  is  also  suffering  from  loss 
of  teeth  received  during  Philippine  campaign, 
caused  by  food  and  exposure. 

One  could  go  on  filling  up  this  maga- 
zine ^th  instances  of  this  kind. 

THE  SUCCESSOR  TO  THE  G.  A.  R. 

In  discussmg  these  Spanish  and  Philip- 
pine veterans  in  1902,  Omimissiotm*  <rf 
Pm^ons  Hwry  Oay  Evans  said  that 
''the  foundation  of  a  pemianrat  prasion 
rcA  has  bem  estabHdied  that  wHl  steadily 
increase  for  many  years  to  come  and  that 
win  have  its  represmtations  in  the  rdls 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  just 
as  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  War  of 
1812  are  now,  and  will  be,  recognized  for 
an  indefinite  period  on  the  present  list  of 
pensioners/'    Recent  events  have  abund- 


antly  justified  this  prediction.  Even  in 
minute  details  the  story  of  Spanish*Ameri- 
can  paidons  is  duplicating  that  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  only  point  of  difference 
being  that  the  younger  beneficiaries  are 
getting  their  pensions  earlier  and  getting 
larger  ones. 

-  Already  the  survivors  of  the  war  with 
Spain  have  one  organization  built  identi- 
cally upon  the  lines  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Organ- 
ized, like  the  Grand  Army,  soon  after  the 
end  of  the  war,  its  membership,  like 
that  of  the  Grand  Army,  languished  for 
several  years.  In  the  late  'seventies,  the 
pension  outlook  galvanized  the  G.  A,  R. 
into  activity:  in  recent  years  the  hope  of 
pensions  has  had  a  similarly  stimulating 
influence  upon  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans.  Like  the  G.  A.  R.i  tiiis  Spanish- 
American  aggregation  has  its  posts^— or 
camps— in  all  important  places,  its  state 
departmmts,  its  national  organization. 
It  has  its  "hidies'  auxiliaries/'  composed  of 
the  wives  cS  its  manbers,  its  distinctive 
garb,  and  its  i<kntifying  badges,  buttons, 
and  other  insignia.  As  s3mfibolizing  the 
fact  that  this  younger  organization,  unlike 
the  Grand  Army,  is  non-sectional  in 
character,  its  official  uniform  is  a  mixture 
of  blue  and  gray.  Like  the  G.  A.  R.,  it  has 
its  commander-in-chief  holding  office  for 
one  year,  its  quartermaster-general,  its 
"patriotic  instructors/'  and  the  rest.  A 
minute  examination  discloses  other  re- 
semblances. Thus,  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential elements  of  the  Grand  Army,  the 
nucleus,  so  to  speak,  of  the  whole  organi- 
zation, is  its  pension  committee  of  seven 
members.  This  committee  controls  and 
represents  the  Grand  Army  in  all  pensk>n 
matters.  A  general  by-law  forbids  separ- 
ate posts  and  state  camps  from  concerning 
th^iselves  with  pension  legislation;  such 
scattered  paision  campaigns  are  denounced 
as  "gumilla  warfare/'  The  National  £n- 
campmmt  only  spraks  with  authority 
upon  this  subject;  the  pension  ccmmiittee 
enforces  its  demands."  As  a  result  an 
inner  group,  known  among  the  rank  and 
file  as  the  "House  of  Lords,"  is  supposed 
to  control  the  organization.  There  are 
indications  that  a  similar  state  of  affairs  is 
developing  within  the  U.  S.  W.  V.  The 
National  Encampment  appoints  a  com- 


mittee on  legislation  of  five  members, 
reinforced  this  year  by  the  following  menw 
bers  of  G)ngress— all  comrades:  Senator 
Fall,  Senator  James  Hamilton  Lewis, 
Senator  Miles  Poindexter,  Representative 
Richmond  Pearson  Hobson,  and  Repre- 
sentative William  H.  Murray.  The  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  U.  S.  W.  V.  make 
it  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  secure  the 
legislation  recommended  by  the  National 
Encampment,  so  that  the  analogy  with  the 
G.  A.  R.  pension  committee  seems  fairly 
complete.  In  addition,  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican veterans  have  recently  established 
national  headquarters  at  Washington  in 
charge  of  the  quartermaster-general,  Gus- 
tave  E.  Rausch.  One  has  only  to  read  the 
discussions  at  the  last  two  encampments 
to  estimate  accurately  the  duties  of  this 
salaried  official.  Fast  Commander  Smi^ 
argued  that  this  national  headquarters 
be  kept  pemianently  at  Washington,  "the 
very  centre  cH  American  culture,  dfidal- 
dom,  and  politics/'  No  secret  is  made  of 
the  fact  that,  in  the  -words  of  the  official 
organ,  the  American  Standard,  the  business 
of  the  national  headquarters  is  to  keep 
Spanish-American  veterans  "in  direct  con- 
tact with  national  legislators." 

"colonel"  MCELROY  ANNBXES  lUBaS.W.V. 

For  as  the  G.  A.  R.  has  its  official  organ 
so  has  the  U.  S.  W,  V.  And  here  the  sim- 
ilarity between  the  two  organizations  is 
especially  emphasized.  For  many  years, 
perhaps  the  one  most  influential  member 
of  the  Grand  Army  was  "Col."  John 
McElroy,  the  editor  of  the  "great  soldiers' 
weekly,"  the  National  Tribune.  Certainly 
the  old  soldier  never  had  a  more  valiant 
champion  of  pensions*  In  addition  to 
being  a  great  editor  and  "soldier  writer," 
McElroy  is  a  great  politician,  the  one  man 
upon  whom  the  Republican  Party  has 
chiefly  depended  to  deliver  the  scddier 
vote  at  Presidential  elections.  Five  years 
ago  McElroy  fell  somewhat  under  disfavor, 
chiefly  because  his  paper,  in  addition  to 
advocating  pensions,  was  booming  a  real 
estate  enterprise  at  St.  Cloud,  Fla., 
where  soldiers  were  advised  to  invest 
their  savings  and  spend  the  rest  of  their 
lives  raising  oranges,  grape  fruit,  bananas, 
pineapples,  and  garden  truck.    A  Grand 


Amiy  Encampment  investigated  charges 
that  McElroy  was  swindling  old  soldiers 
in  this  way;  this  omunittee  dropped  these 
charges,  but  the  National  Encampment 
passed  a  resdution  repudiating  any  idea 
that  the  National  Tribune  was  its  official 
organ.  However,  McElroy  is  not  dis- 
couraged; instead,  he  is  broadening  his 
activities.  Like  the  pension  attorneys, 
this  pension  journalist  of  many  battles 
has  taken  the  Spanish-American  veterans 
under  his  wing.  The  last  encampment  of 
the  U.  S.  W.  V.  adopted  the  American 
Standard  as  its  official  organ.  Accord- 
ing to  the  return  made  to  the  United 
States  Government  the  officers  of  this 
newspaper  are  these:  Editor,  JohnMcElroy, 
Managing  Editor,  John  McElroy,  Pub- 
lisher, the  National  Tribune  Company. 
The  paper  is  printed  in  the  NatimaL 
Tribune  office;  it  has  the  same  format 
and,  naturally,  the  same  enthusiasm  for 
pensions.  Its  philosophy  is  well  sununed 
up  in  the  appeal  <tf  one  amtributor  who 
urged  Spanish-American  veterans  to  join 
their  patriotic  organization:  "Go  down  into 
your  jeans  and  rake  up  a  little  of  the  long 
green,  which  need  be  but  little,  and  which 
you  can  get  back  later  in  the  form  of  a 
pension." 

THE  widows'  pension  BILL 

Clearly,  these  several  forces  comprise 
the  essential  instrumentalities  for  an  or- 
ganized movement  for  a  new  pension  roll. 
The  attack  began  in  19 12.  "With  four 
of  our  comrades  in  the  Pension  Committee 
of  the  House/'  said  the  commander-in-chief 
in  his  annual  report  for  that  year,  "and 
a  formidable  contingent  of  Spanish  War 
veterans  in  Congress,  the  approach  of 
the  Presidential  primaries  and  elections, 
the  House  Democratic  and  the  Senate 
Republicam,  both  in  keen  antagonism  as 
they  prepared  their  rival  le^slative  wares 
for  the  dectorate  of  the  nation,  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  resdved  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  pension 
legishition/'  Certainly  the  spirit  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  pension  committee  has  descended 
upon  the  patriot  who  penned  those  lines — 
the  same  patriot  being  Mr.  Maurice  Sim- 
mons, a  veteran  now  thirty-seven  years  old, 
a  survivor,  who,  although  he  never  saw  the 


soil  of  Cuba  in  war  time,  is  now  espe- 
cially rampant  as  an  advocate  of  Spanish- 
American  pensions.  The  measure  in  ques- 
tion was  one  giving  a  pension  of  $12  a 
month  to  all  widows  of  soldiers  in  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  $2  to  each  of  their  de- 
pendent children.  Here,  as  usual,  the 
Spanish-American  propaganda  evinced  its 
forehandedness.  Widows'  pensions  were 
not  granted  on  account  of  the  Civil  War 
until  1890,  twenty-five  years  after  its 
end.  Moreover,  these  widows  obtained 
only  $8  a  month,  until  March,  1908,  when 
the  rate  was  increased  to  $12.  The  United 
Spanish-Americans,  however,  propose 
that  their  widows  shall  start  with  this 
amount.  According  to  an  estimate  made 
by  the  Pension  Bureau,  this  bill  would  add 
$2,500,000  a  year  to  our  pension  roll.  For 
two  years  di^Iobbyi^  have  been  haunt- 
ing Congress  in  the  interest  cf  this  bill. 
Tbe  House  has  already  passed  it;  the  Sen- 
ate, however,  has  succeeded  so  far  in 
blocking  the  measure.  In  the  next  Con- 
gress an  even  more  persistent  attempt  will 
be  made  to  force  it  through.  It  is  intended 
only  as  an  opening  wedge  in  a  campaign 
for  wholesale  Spanish-American  pensions. 

In  order  to  understand  the  injustice 
of  this  widows'  bill,  we  must  keep  its  pro- 
visions clearly  in  mind.  The  purpose  is 
not  to  pension  the  widows  and  children  of 
men  who  lost  their  lives  or  who  were  dis- 
abled in  the  Spanish  War.  It  is,  of  course, 
entirely  proper  that  such  widows  and 
children  should  be  pensioned;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  pensioned  and  have 
always  been.  The  existing  law  pensions 
them.  What  the  proposed  measure  does 
is  to  pension  the  indigent  widow  and  child- 
ren of  every  deceased  soldier  in  that  war, 
entirely  irrespective  ci  any  disabilities  he 
received.  For  oample,  here  is  a  strong 
and  faealthyv  Spanish-American  veteran, 
about  thirty-seven  years  dd,  who  is  sud- 
denly killed  in  an  automobile  accident, 
leaving  a  dependent  widow  and  children. 
This  widow  and  these  diildrai  automatic- 
ally go  on  the  pension  roll.  The  proposed 
act  is  purely  one  of  largess;  like  the  laws 
recently  passed  for  the  benefit  of  Civil  War 
veterans,  it  violates  the  essential  idea  of 
pensions — that  they  are  payments  made  for 
deaths  and  disabilities  received  in  service. 


The  United  Spanish  War  Veterans 
assert  that  it  is  not  a  political  organization: 
its  crastitution  contains  the  ccmventional 
prohibition  against  political  activity.  How^ 
ever,  it  makes  a  pdnt  of  vengelully  pursu-* 
ing  every  Congressman  who  does  not  ac- 
cept its  orders  on  f>ension  matters.  The 
American  Standard,  its  organ,  conspicu- 
ously publishes  the  names  of  all  Representa- 
tives who  voted  against  the  Key  widows' 
bill,  with  the  warning  ''Lest  we  forget." 
It  urges  Spanish-American  "vets"  in  the 
district  to  organize  against  these  men.  Ac- 
cording to  reports  published  from  several 
parts  of  the  country,  this  advice  has  been 
followed  successfully.   A  dispatch  from 
New  London,  Conn.,  asserts  that  the  com- 
rades organized  to  defeat  Representative 
F.  Mahan,  "who  had  double-crossed 
us  when  the  Key  Bill  was  passed."   A  cor- 
respondhsnt  from  Brockton,  Mass.,  writes 
-  that  ''tl^  axnrades  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  we  defeated  On^resanan  Thcmias  C. 
Thacfaer*  Democrat,  of  the  Sixteentii 
Massachusetts  District,  idio  voted  against 
the  passage  of  the  Key  Bill."  Political 
attacks  upon  CcHigressmm  who  attarnpt  to 
serve  their  country,  instead  of  serving  the 
U.  S.  W.  v.,  is  the  regular  organizatkm 
policy.  One  of  their  most  vigorous  op- 


ponents was  the  late  Congr^sman  Rodden- 
bery,  of  Georgia — a  man  who  virtually 
wore  himself  out  fighting  pension  iniquities. 
"As  soon  as  informed  the  attack  on  our 
OTganization  by  Representative  Rodden- 
bery/'  says  the  adjutant-general's  repent 
for  191 2,  "the  commander-in^hi^  di- 
rected me  to  concentrate  every  effort  in 
Georgia  in  general,  and  Roddenbery's  dis- 
trict in  particular.  The  result  of  extensive 
work  in  Georgia  was  the  formation  of 
Archie  Butt  Camp  No.  5  at  Augusta  and 
Lawton  Camp  No.  6  at  Atlanta,  Georgia." 
As  part  of  this  political  propaganda  an 
inner  organization  has  been  formed  knowr 
as  the  "  Bolomen."  As  most  people  know 
the  "bolo"  is  a  long  knife  which  the  Fili 
pinos  find  useful  against  their  enemies 
And  the  Bolo  organization  exists  purely  foi 
knifing  purposes:  to  advance  politically 
the  friends  of  the  veterans.  In  other  words, 
unless  the  Nation  nips  this  propaganda 
now,  we  are  in  for  a  repetition  <rf  G.  A.  R- 
pcditics  in  its  most  repulsive  fcmn. 

Spani^American  veterans  not  only 
qualify  under  the  general  pra^cm  law,  Imt 
are  pn^ting  in  consideraUe  numbers  from 
private  penskm  bilk.  This  phase  of  their 
activities  will  be  described  in  the  World's 
Work  for  June. 


PORK-BARREL  PENSIONS 
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BEHALF  OF  VETERANS  OF  THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR 
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A  NY  one  who  wisli«  to  learn 
yy     the  attitude  of  Congress  on 
/  %     the  pension  question  should 
f     \    attentively  study  the  case  of 
X      A.  Private  Charles  N.  Ashford, 
alias  William  Kenny.   The  details  are 
somewhat  complicated  and  bewildering; 
but  the  romantic  facts,  after  a  little  disen- 
tanglement, stand  out  distinctly. 

On  February  20,  1862,  Charles  N.  Ash- 
ford enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company D," 
105th  New  York  Volunteers.    In  August 
of  the  same  year  Ashford  was  dismissed 
from  the  service  as  physically  unfit.  He 
was  suffering  from  left  inguinal  hernia — a 
difficulty  which,  according  to  the  records 
of  the  War  Department,  had  existed  prior 
to  his  enlistment.   A  year  afterward,  how- 
ever, on  August  21,1 863,  Ashford  enlisted 
a^in,  this  time  in  Ownpany  "  K,"  97th 
New  York  Volunteers.   On  this  occasion 
he  gave  the  name  of  William  Kenny— this 
concealment  <rf  his  real  name  and  of  his 
earlier  enlistment  being  in  itself  directly 
in  violation  of  the  law.  After  serving  some- 
thing more  than  a  year  he  was  again  dis- 
missed as  physically  unfit.   TTiis disability, 
however,  was  entirely  to  his  credit,  as  he 
had  received  a  gunshot  wound  in  battle. 

On  September  17,  1866,  William  Kenny 
was  pensioned  for  this  gunshot  wound. 
He  received  this  pension  until  June  4,  1875, 
when,  his  disability  having  entirely  ceased, 
his  name  disappeared  from  the  pension 
rolls.  The  only  thing  illegal  in  this  pro- 
ceeding was  Ashford's  use  of  an  assumed 
name;  nevertheless,  he  had  unquestion- 
ably received  his  wound  and  the  Govern- 
ment had  compensated  him  for  it.  On 
June  4,  1875,  therefore,  his  account  with 


his  country  might  be  regarded  as  having 
been  satisfactorily  balanced. 

Years  wait  on.   Ashford,  alias  Kenny, 
wandered  over  the  country,  and  finally 
settled  down  in  the  wilds  of  Minnesota,  on 
tiie  shores  ci  Lake  Superior.   The  docu- 
mrats  in  the  case  do  not  inform  us  just 
whathapp^edin  1888,  thirteen  years  after 
Kenny's  pension  had  been  discontinued; 
anyonefamiliarwiththepwision  technique, 
however,  can  satisfactorily  brkige  this 
hiatus.   He  had  served  under  two  names, 
and  had  received  a  pension  und«r  one  of 
them;  a  rare  opportunity  here  for  the  pen- 
sion  attorney!   At  this  point,  therefore,  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  the  claim  agent 
made  his  appearance.    Kenny's  gunshot 
wound,  for  which  the  Government  had 
made  reparation,  was  no  longer  manifest; 
Ashford's  left  inguinal  hernia,  however, 
which,  according  to  the  record,  antedated 
the  Civil  War,  and  therefore,  could  never 
furnish  an  excuse  for  a  pension,  was  still 
causing  trouble.   And  now  Charles  N. 
Ashford  applied  for  a  pension  on  this 
ground.   In  this  application,  he  made  no 
i^erence  to  the  fact  that  he  was  one  and 
the  same  man  as  the  already  pensioned 
William  Kenny.  He  produced  the  usual 
number  of  comrades  ^fho  testified  to  the 
Mistence  of  this  hernia  and  its  origin  in  the 
service.   In  due  course  A^ord  received 
his  pension  certificate  and  went  upon 
the  rolls  at  $4  a  month.   But  his  first 
pension  check  was  for  more  than  %\  ,000,  as 
the  department  dated  the  pension  back  to 
the  day,  August  21,  1862,  when  Ashford 
left  the  army.    The  amount  of  his  pension 
was  increased  as  time  went  on,  until  in 
1908  he  was  drawing  ^lo  a  month.  Then. 


by  virtue  of  the  service  law  passed  in  1 9 1 4, 
he  automatically  went  upon  the  Govern- 
ment's rolls  ai  ^16,50. 

This  history— there  are  other  details 
with  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  confuse  the 
reader — discloses  a  complicated  series  of 
crimes  against  the  pension  laws.  Here  are 
a  few  of  them: 

1.  Perjury. 

2.  Fraudulent  concealment  of  the  iden- 
tity of  Charles  N.  Ashford  and  William 
Kenny. 

3.  Drawing  two  pensions  at  the  same 
time. 

4.  Misrepresentation  and  fraudulent 
testimony. 

5.  Subornation  of  perjury. 

A  few  details  invite  particular  scrutiny. 
Observe  that,  from  August,   1863,  to 
October,  1864,  Ashford,  as  William  Kenny, 
was  carrying  a  gun  in  his  country's  service. 
Also  note  that  his  pension,  as  Charles  N. 
Ashford,  was  dated  fr<Mn  August,  18^. 
The  practical  result  was  this:  at  the  very 
time  this  dual  personality  drew  soldier's 
pay  as  an  able  infantryman  he  also  re^ 
chived  a  pension  as  an  invalid !  Likewise, 
from  Septmber  17,  1866,  to  June  4, 
1875,  this  same  veteran  drew  a  pension, 
as  William  Kenny,  for  gunshot  wound, 
and  another  pension  as  Charles  N.  Ash- 
ford, for  left  inguinal  hernia,  in  face  of 
the  law  making  it  a  crime  for  any  soldier 
to  draw  two  pensions  at  the  same  time. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  Bureau  of  Pensions,  the  second  pension, 
on  the  ground  of  hernia,  was  obtained  by 
fraudulent  and  perjured  testimony.  "The 
witnesses  as  to  the  origin  of  said  disability 
in  Company  'D,'  105th  New  York  In- 
fantry," says  Acting  Commissioner  Still- 
well,  in  his  notification  to  Ashford,  alias 
Kenny,  that  his  frauds  had  been  di^ 
covered,  "had  no  perscmal  knowledge 
thereof,  as  shown  by  special  examination, 
and,  in  addition  thereto,  it  b  shown  that 
you  were  ruptured  on  one  side,  at  least, 
prior  to  your  first  ailistment."  The  Ash- 
ford pension,  said  the  Bureau,  "was  ob- 
tained through  misrepresentation,  fraud, 
and  false  testimony."   Ashford  was  also 
informed  that  his  pension  as  William 
Kenny  was   obtained  through  his  fraudu- 
lent concealment  of  the  fact  that  Ashford 


and  Kenny  were  one  and  the  same  man." 
Thus  both  Ashford's  and  Kenny's  original 
pensions  were  obtained  by  fraud. 

A  notation  on  these  papers  shows  why 
the  Pension  Bureau  did  not  proceed  against 
Ashford  criminally.  ''The  statute  of  lim- 
itations bars  prosecution." 

CONGRESS  COMES  TO  ASHFORD's  RESCUE 

However,  on  February  5,  1907,  Congress 
passed  a  law  pensioning  all  honorably  dis- 
charged soldiers  who  had  seen  service  of  at 
least  ninety  days,  irrespective  of  any  dis- 
abilities. On  May  12,  1912,  it  passed  the 
Sherwood  bill,  by  which  it  increased  the 
amounts,  the  increases  based  upon  age  and 
length  of  service.  Under  this  law  Charles 
N.  Ashford  became  legally  entitled  to 
$\6,^o  a  month.  He  held  an  honorable 
discharge;  he  had  served  at  Irast  ninety 
days;  he  had  reached  the  stipulated  age; 
he,  therefore,  like  several  hundred  thou- 
sands of  others,  qualified  for  a  new  pension. 
The  records,  however,  showed  that  he  had 
swindled  the  Treasury  out  of  something 
more  than  $4,000.  Consequently  the  Pen- 
sion Bureau,  in  issuing  Ashford  his  new 
certificate,  informed  him  that  the  pay- 
ments would  be  withheld  until  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  reimbursed  for  the  money 
it  had  illegally  paid.  On  the  surface  Ash- 
ford, alias  Kenny,  seemed  to  have  escaped 
fairly  well.  Instead  of  serving  a  term  in 
the  penitentiary,  as  he  might  have  done, 
had  his  offences  been  discovered  earlier, 
the  United  States  Government,  at  its  own 
expense,  was  to  make  good  his  defalcation. 

The  scene  now  shifts  from  the  Pension 
Bureau,  which  had  certainly  done  its  duty 
in  Ashford's  case,  to  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government.  I  invite  attration  to 
House  Bill  No*  0040,  introduced  at  tl^  last 
sessicm  by  Congressman  Clarence  B.  Miller, 
of  Miimesota.  This  bill  provides  a  pen- 
sion ''for  Charles  N.  Ashford,  alias  William 
Kenny,  aged  about  seventy  years."  The 
report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions  to  which  this  bill  was  referred 
concluded  as  follows: 

It  is  recommended  by  this  committee 
that  the  claimant  be  granted  a  pension  of 
^30  a  month,  in  lieu  of  that  he  is  now  re- 
ceiving, provided  that  no  part  of  the  pen- 
sionherein  granted  shall  be  withheld  by  the 


United  States  or  claimed  by  the  United 
States  on  account  of  any  pensions  hereto- 
fore received  from  the  said  United  States 
by  said  Charles  N.  Ashford." 

In  March,  1914,  the  United  States 
Senate,  following  the  lead  of  the  House, 
passed  this  bill.  In  order  to  make  its  re- 
buke even  more  stinging,  the  Senate 
amended  the  bill  by  adding  this  clause: 

"The  same  to  be  paid  to  him  without 
deduction  or  rebate  on  account  of  former 
alleged  overpayments  or  erroneous  pay- 
ments of  pensions/' 

It  required  no  detective  skill  on  the 
writer's  part  to  discover  these  amazing 
facts.  They  appear  in  all  detail  in  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record.  The 
official  documents  of  the  Pension  Bureau, 
including  the  findings  of  the  Pension  Com- 
missioner, were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Congress  in  open  session,  so  that  it  might 
not  act  on  Ashford's  case  in  ignorance  of 
the  facts.  Despite  this.  Congress  put  in 
action  all  the  machinery  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  to  pay  a 
large  pension  to  a  demonstrated  perjurer 
and  swindler.  Two  great  legislative  cham- 
bers, the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  interfered  to  prevent  the  Pension 
Bureau  from  recovering  part  of  the  money 
Ashford  had  abstracted  from  the  Federal 
Treasury,  it  not  only  declared  that 
Ashford  should  receive  the  pension  of 
I16.50  to  which  he  became  entitled  under 
the  Sherwood  act,  but  actually  increased 
the  amount  to  $30  a  month. 

This  incident  may  fairly  be  taken  as 
representing  the  attitude  of  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  on  the  pension  question  as 
recently  as  March,  1914. 

CONGRESS  AND  PRIVATE  PENSION  BILLS 

No  incident  more  strikingly  illustrates 
the  abuses  which  are  made  possible  by 
the  American  system  of  private  pension 
bills.  For  the  last  fifty  years  Congress  has 
passed  a  mass  of  remarkable  general  pen- 
sion laws.  These  measures  are  precise  in 
character.  They  stipulate  just  what  vet- 
erans can  receive  pensions  and  the  amounts 
they  are  to  receive.  That  these  constitute 
the  most  liberal  and  comprehensive  pen- 
sion system  ever  known  has  been  made 
sufficiently  plain.   As  a  result  any  man 


who  saw  service  ninety  days  in  the  Civil 
War  and  is  now  alive  automatically  quali- 
fies for  the  pension  rolls.  The  administra- 
tion <tf  these  laws,  however,  is  the  exclusive 
province  of  the  Bureau  of  Pensions.  But 
Congress  has  never  been  content  to  leave 
the  pension  system  in  the  hands  <rf  the 
Pension  Bureau.  In  additira  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  two  ccmimittees,  one 
on  Invalid  Pensions,  dealing  with  Civil 
War  cases,  and  the  other  on  Pensions,  deal- 
ing with  the  soldiers  of  all  other  wars,  and 
the  Senate  one. 

30,000  PRIVATE  BILLS  A  YEAR 

These  Congressional  committees  arc 
really  little  pension  bureaus  by  themselves. 
Like  the  Pension  Bureau  they  receive 
''applications"  for  pensions  presented  to 
Congressmen  in  the  form  of  bills,  listen 
to  testimony,  and  make  awards.  Every 
year  these  committees  consider  not  far  from 
20,000  claims  of  this  kind.  In  picking 
out  the  "meritorious  cases,"  the  Congres- 
sional committees  have  one  great  advantage 

over  the  Pension  Bureau.  They  are  bound 
by  no  laws  and  no  precedents.  Their  busi- 
ness is  to  do  "substantial  justice";  they 
make  free  grants  of  the  taxpayers'  money, 
regarding  each  separate  case  as  a  separate 
problem.  Practically  every  private  bill  for 
a  pensira  OMicems  some  case  that  is  not 
pensionable  under  the  eating  liberal  laws. 
Each  case,  that  is,  is  an  "exMption,"  a 
matter  of  Congressional  favoriti^;  pen- 
sions distributal  in  this  way  are  simply 
political  patronage,  intended  purely  to 
strengthen  Congressmen  in  their  districts. 

The  abuse  is  a  long-standing  one.  So 
far  as  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  are  con- 
cerned, 1  have  no  intention  of  going  into 
the  subject  at  length  at  the  present  time. 
Thousands  of  unpensionable  old  veterans 
are  made  pensionable  in  this  fashion  every 
year.  So  long  as  Congressional  govern- 
ment remains  what  it  is  to-day,  the  most 
sanguine  critic  has  little  hope  of  changing 
this  practice  in  its  application  to  Civil  War 
vet^ns.  The  last  article  of  this  series, 
however,  described  the  activities  of  an  en- 
tirely new  crop  erf  pensioners:  those  pro- 
vided by  the  Spanish-American  War.  Here 
is  a  body  of  young  men,  the  avmge  age 
probably  not  being  forty  years,  the  over- 


whelming  majority  of  whom  never  saw  ser- 
vice outside  of  a  summer  camp,  who  have 
already  received  in  pensions  one  half  the 
amoimt  we  paid  the  veterans  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  more  than  the  total  amount  paid 
the  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  Wan  These 
young  men,  however,  profit  not  only  from 
the  general  pension  laws.  In  large  num- 
bers they  are  attaching  themselves  to  the 
pension  rolls  by  way  of  private  bills.  The 
Pension  Committee  of  the  House  now 
spends  practically  all  its  time  considering 
the  claims  of  Spanish-American  veterans. 
A  veteran  of  the  Spanish  War,  Congress- 
man John  A.  Key,  of  Ohio — a  Democrat, 
of  course — presides  over  this  committee. 
Other  veterans  of  the  Spanish  War  are 
members.  1  have  already  shown  that,  in 
general  pension  legislation,  the  Spanish- 
American  War  will  provide  us  a  growing 
pension  list  for  the  next  hundred  years;  I 
shall  now  show  that,  in  private  pension 
legislation,  these  youthful,  bloodless  war- 
riors already  constitute  a  great  pension 
problem. 

We  can  but  grasp  the  extent  this  abuse 
has  reached  by  citing  certain  concrete 
cases.  1  could  fill  several  numbers  of  the 
magazine  and  then  not  exhaust  the  mater- 
ial at  hand.  I  select  merely  a  few— all 
acted  on  by  the  Sixty-third  Session  of  Con- 
gress, the  one  which  adjourned  in  March. 

CONGRESS  REWARDS  A  CRIMINAL 

Here,  for  example,  is  House  Bill  No. 
1 1656,  providing  a  pension  of  ^12  a  month 
for  George  C.  Hazeltine,  who  served  in 
Company  "K,"  2d  Regiment,  Texas  In- 
fantry. Hazeltine's  period  of  service  cov- 
ered only  five  months.  The  War  Depart- 
ment records  show  that  he  was  never  sick 
nor  received  any  medical  treatmentfor  any 
cause.  Before  enlistment,  according  to 
the  medical  record,  he  had  had  external 
hemorrhoids;  this  was  the  only  defect 
found  on  his  mustering  out,  and  this  had 
absdutely  no  relation  to  his  military  ser- 
vice. Hazeltine  had  filed  two  applica- 
tions to  the  Pension  Bureau  alleging 
chronic  diarrhea  and  dyspepsia;  both  of 
these  the  Bureau  had  rejected.  In  his 
application  to  Congress,  Hazeltine  set  up  a 
new  claim;  he  asserted  that,  while  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  he  had  strained 


himself  in  the  abdomen  and  l^ck  while  un- 
loading a  provision  train  and  that  his  in^ 
testinal  trouble  was  the  consequence  ^  this 
strain.  Had  this  story  been  true,  Hazel- 
tine would  unquestionably  have  been  en- 
titled to  a  pension,  not  only  legally  but 
morally.  But  what  are  the  facts?  The 
medical  records  of  the  War  Department 
contain  no  reference  to  any  such  injury. 
When  mustered  out  and  asked  specifically 
about  his  physical  condition,  Hazeltine 
signed  a  paper  saying  that  he  was  in  good 
health.  A  surgeon's  examination  disclosed 
no  disability  except  the  one  already  de- 
scribed, acquired  long  before  the  soldier 
entered  service. 

Now  either  the  official  records  are  false 
in  Hazeltine's  case,  or  the  man  is  delibeiw 
ately  falsifying.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
probability  that  the  war  recoids  arc  false; 
they  were  made  on  the  spot  with  the  ut- 
most care  by  high  grade  mecBcal  men. 
Congress,  however,  rejects  the  testimony 
of  the  Government's  records  ami  accepts 
Hazeltine's  statement.  Another  pertinent 
question  now  arises:  how  credible  a  witness 
is  this  man  who  is  permitted  to  erase,  to 
his  own  financial  advantage,  the  records 
of  the  War  Department?  The  evidence 
shows  that  in  1905,  while  acting  as  post- 
master at  Mobeetie,  Tex.,  Hazeltine  de- 
faulted in  his  accounts.  He  languished  in 
jail  until  his  wife's  relatives  made  good  his 
defalcation .  After  that  he  forged  the  name 
of  another  relative  and  was  indicted;  and 
again  his  wife's  relatives  rescued  him  from 
his  difficulties.  They  did  this,  however, 
only  on  his  promise  that  he  would  leavethe 
community;  a  number  of  people  interested 
in  his  absence  passed  the  hat  and  raised 
enough  money  to  pack  Hazeltine  dS  to  Col- 
orado.  His  wife  then  obtained  a  divoite. 

'Trom  the  evidence  presented  to  the 
committee,"  reports  Chairman  and 
his  associates,  after  reviewing  these  facts, 
"it  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  pension  to  this 
soldier  of  a  month  is  justified  and  so 
recommends." 

THE  PERSISTENCE  OF  ONE  STANLEY  S.  STOUT 

In  reading  these  committee  reports,  one 
frequently  undergoes  a  peculiar  mental 
experience.  From  the  way  the  facts  are 
presented,  you  get  the  idea  that  the  coul* 


mittee  is  building  up  a  strong  case  against 
the  claimant.  This  evidence  frequently 
recites  a  chain  of  circumstances,-  all  clearly 
proving  that  the  claim  is  unworthy  and 

based  upon  demonstrated  falsehood.  Con- 
sequently a  concluding  paragraph,  recom- 
mending a  pension,  has  all  the  force  of  a 
dramatic  surprise.  Consider,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  case  of  Stanley  S.  Stout,  of 
Neva,  Johnson  County,  Tenn.,  who  served 
for  less  than  a  year  in  the  Spanish  War  as  a 
member  of  Company  "C/'  6th  Regiment^ 
United  States  Infantry. 

When  mustered  out,  Stout  signed  a 
declaration  saying  that  he  was  suffering 
from  no  complaint.  His  commanding 
officer  signed  another  dooiment  to  the 
same  effect.  The  company  surgeon,  after 
examination,  reported  him  well  and  strong. 
The  hospital  reonds  contain  no  ^try  ci 
treatmmt  for  any  illness. 

Thus,  on  March  18,  1899,  Stout,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement  and  those  of  his 
superior  officer  and  company  surgeon,  had 
suflPered  no  physical  deterioration  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  patriotic  service.  One  year 
afterward,  however,  he  put  in  a  claim  for  a 
pension,  declaring  that  he  was  incapaci- 
tated by  rheumatism  and  "affection  of  the 
left  side'*,  acquired  in  service.  A  board  of 
surgeons  employed  by  the  Pension  Bureau 
examined  him  and  made  this  report:  "We 
find  no  evidence  of  rheumatism  or  affection 
of  the  left  side.  This  claimant  is,  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  ascertain,  in  sound  physi- 
^  cal  condition  and  a  proper  subject  for  life 
insurance.''  A  year  afterward,  howevar, 
Stout  again  applied  for  a  pension.  This 
time  he  had  evidently  recovered  from  the 
rheumatism  and  "affection  of  the  1^ 
side";  now  his  pen^onable  d^Milty  was 
''gravel/'  also  acquired  in  the  savice.  Ac- 
cording to  the  examining  board  of  sui^eons, 
however.  Stout's  "gravd"  was  as  illusory 
as  his  rheumatism;  consequently  an  tu>- 
grateful  country  once  more  refused  to 
accept  him  as  a  pensioner.  Undiscour- 
aged,  however,  Stout,  a  few  years  later, 
again  filed  an  application  with  the  Pension 
Bureau.  Again  he  alleged  his  discredited 
rheumatism  and  gravel;  but  now  his  physi- 
cal difficulties  had  increased,  for  he  had  also 
"jaundice,  malaria,  pleurisy  of  side,  and 
diarrhea."  Once  more  the  long*suffenng 


board  of  surgeonsexamtnedStout'sphysical 
tenement  andmade  the  following  imfedin^ 
report:  "The  board  states  that  after  care- 
ful search  for  evidence  of  jaundice,  pleur- 
isy, diarrhea,  and  gravel  they  are  unable  to 
find  any  existing." 

In  his  repeated  assault  upon  the  pension 
list  Stout  now  decided  to  ignore  the  Pen- 
sion Bureau,  and  appeal  directly  to  the 
source  of  all  authorit\'.  Congress  itself. 
House  Bill  No.  2730  was  the  result.  Stout 
now  brings  to  the  front  the  usual  "com- 
rades." who  testif\-  that  their  associate — 
despite  his  own  signed  declaration  that 
he  was  a  well  man  on  mustering  out — was 
suffering  from  rheumatism,  jaundice,  and 
malaria.  Stout  also  brings  forth  a  physi- 
cian in  the  person  of  Dr.  J .  G.  Butler.  Four 
months  after  his  return  from  the  war;, 
Stout  says,  he  suffered  from  an  attack 
of  something  from  which  he  was  "bad  off' 
and  called  in  Dr.  Butler.  This  iatttf 
physician,  says  Stout,  informed  him  that 
he  .was  afflicted  with  malaria  and  rheu* 
matism.  The  same  Dr.  Butler  is  placed 
on  the  witness  stand.  He  testifies  that 
his  office  records  do  not  disclose  that 
he  treated  Stout  on  this  occasion  and 
that  he  has  no  recollection  of  any  such 
occurrence. 

Clearly,  we  conclude,  after  reading  this 
evidence,  Chairman  Key  and  his  fellow 
committeemen  have  prett\'  elTeciuall\'  de- 
molished Stout's  claim  for  a  pension.  How- 
ever, here  is  their  verdict : 

"From  the  evidence  submitted  your 
OHnmittee  believe  that  the  disabilities 
from  which  the  soldier  now  suffers  were 
incurred  in  service  and  line  of  duty  and 
recommend  the  allowance  of  pmsion  at 
the  rate  of  $12  a  month." 

Hiey  believe  this,  be  it  observed,  not 
because  they  are  really  sorry  for  Stout 
and  wish  to  oblige  some  Congressman,  or 
for  some  other  occult  reason  not  disclosed, 
but — "from  the  evidence  submitteH" 

AN  ELUSIVE  CASE  OF  TYPHOID  FEVEft 

Edward  C.  Franklin,  of  335  London 
Street,  Buffalo,  served  six  months  as  a 
volunteer  infantryman  in  the  Spanish  War, 
Congress  has  just  pensioned  him  at  the 
rate  of  $12  a  month  for  disease  of  stomach, 
liver,  and  heart,  claimed  to  be  the  sequel 


of  typnoid  fever  suffered  in  the  Cuban 
War.  According  to  Franklin's  sworn  state- 
ment, he  was  ill  with  typhoid  fever  fum 
October  8  to  November  6, 189&— an  attack 
so  s^ere  that  it  left  three  great  vital 
organs,  his  heart,  liver,  and  stcnnach, 
fac^pdessly  impaired.  If  Franklin's  state- 
ment is  true,  his  case  certainly  forms  a 
unique  one  in  medical  annals.  This  is  an 
instance  where  dates  have  the  greatest 
significance.  Franklin  says,  for  example, 
that  he  was  taken  ill  on  October  8th,  and 
had  sufficiently  recovered  to  return  to  his 
regiment  on  November  6th.  His  attack, 
including  the  acute  stage  and  the  conval- 
escence, lasted  less  than  a  month — a  re- 
markably short  time  for  a  case  of  typhoid 
severe  enough  to  injure  permanently  his 
heart,  stomach,  and  liver.  On  November 
7th,  the  very  day  after  his  return  to  his 
regiment,  his  health  was  perfect.  We 
know  this  because  Franklin  said  so  himself. 
On  that  day  he  underwent  the  usual  physi- 
cal examination  on  his  mustering  out.  The 
examining  sur^n  found  Franklin  in  per- 
fect health,  according  to  the  report  in  the 
war  office;  FrankHn  signed  a  paper  declar- 
ing that  he  had  no  physical  aibnrat.  In 
other  words  the  official  records  disclose  this 
fact:  the  ^camining  surgeon,  on  zbnost  the 
very  day  Franklin  had  risen  from  the  sick 
bed,  in  ^ich  he  had  suffered  an  unmually 
virulent  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  found  his 
physical  condition  ideal— a 'diagnosis  with 
which  Franklin  himself  agreed. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  facts  dis- 
closes a  plausible  reason  for  Franklin's  fix- 
ing his  period  of  illness  from  October  8th 
to  November  6th.  The  hospital  records 
show  that  he  received  no  medical  treat- 
ment for  typhoid  fever  or  for  anything  in 
his  six  months  of  service.  Franklin's  regi- 
ment, however,  had  a  furlough  for  this  crit- 
ical month.  His  sickness,  swears  Frank- 
lin, took  place  during  this  month;  that  ex- 
plains why  there  is  no  medical  record.  He 
brings  as  witnesses  two  doctors  and  two 
friends,  at  whose  house  he  was  ill.  One 
of  these  doctors  is  dead.  The  other,  on 
special  examination,  testifies  as  follows: 
"The  only  treatment  shown  by  his  records 
was  on  November  11,  1898,  when  he  pive 
him  some  tablets  to  act  on  his  bowels. 
Claimant  told  him  thai  he  had  had  typhoki 


fever  in  service,  but  witness  could  not  re- 
call that  he  »hibited  any  marked  symp- 
toms ctf  a  ncmt  attack  of  typhoid  fever, 
and  his  impression  at  that  time  was  that  it 
was  malarial/' 

Still,  there  were  the  aifidavits  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Carter,  at  whose  house, 
according  to  Franklin's  evidence,  he  had 
had  this  elusive  illness.  No  court  could 
have  asked  for  more  detailed  evidence  than 
these  documents.  They  contained  a  long 
and  affecting  tale  of  Franklin's  illness,  the 
diagnosis  of  the  physician  as  typhoid  fever, 
the  physical  symptoms,  and  the  like.  Every 
line  disclosed  this  paper  as  a  masterpiece 
of  the  pension  attorney's  handiwork.  This 
impression  was  further  emphasized  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter,  who  had  signed  this 
document,  went  on  the  stand  for  cross  ex- 
amination. Mrs.  Carter  could  recall  noth- 
ing of  Franklin's  illness  except  when  she 
refreshed  her  memory  by  glancing  at  the 
affidavit.  Finally  she  burst  out:  "1  my- 
self was  sick  all  of  this  time  and  had  little 
time  to  think  of  the  ailments  <rf  others." 
"Her  husband,  William  Carter  (I  am 
quoting  frcnn  the  pension  conmiittee's 
report),  who  stated  that  he  had  been  ad- 
vised by  his  wife  to  look  over  the  copy  of 
their  affidavit  but  had  heea  too  busy  to 
do  so,  could  not  recall  the  nature  of  the 
claimant's  alleged  sickness  at  his  house, 
nor  how  long  he  was  sick,  'nor  anything 
about  it,'  even  when  questioned  specific- 
ally in  regard  to  typhoid  fever,  heart  dis- 
ease, liver  disease,  etc.,  but  after  hearing 
his  affidavit  read  stated  that  he  was  willing 
to  'stick  by'  it,  as  he  consulted  with  his 
wife  at  the  time  of  making  it." 

The  pension  committee's  report  on 
Franklin's  case  itself  sneers  at  his  claim  to 
having  suffered  from  typhoid  fever.  "  Some 
of  his  comrades  testify  that  he  did  suffer 
from  the  alleged  typhoid  fever  in  service. 
The  typhoid  fever  is  alleged  to  have  devel-* 
oped  while  the  soldier  was  on  furlough,  it 
will  be  noted,"  (Clearly  the  committee 
asks  this  question:  if  the  sickness  took  pUce 
on  furlough,  how  could  his  "comraules" 
have  personal  knowledge  of  it?) 

"From  the  evidence  submitted  your 
committee  is  of  the  opinkm  that  the  dis- 
abilities from  wMdh  the  sexier  now  suffers 
may  be  safetv  acMpted  as  due  to  his  ser- 


vice, and  recommends  the  allowance  of  pen- 
sion at  the  rate  <rf  f  1 2  per  month/' 

SOME  PENSIONABLE  AFFLICTIONS 

The  extent  to  v^ich  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Pensions  will  go  in  its  generosity 
to  veterans  <rf  the  Spanish-American  War 
is  illustrated  by  the  case  cf  Martdla  M. 
George,  cS  Vaiklervoort,  Ark.  She  is  the 
widow  of  Wallace  E.  George,  who  served 
in  the  war  with  Spain  in  Company  "  D," 
20th  Regiment,  Kansas  Volunteer  Infantry, 
George  died  August  17,  1908,  of  typhoid 
fever.  His  widow  applied  to  the  Pension 
Committee  of  the  House,  through  her  Con- 
gressman, for  a  pension  as  his  widow  on  the 
ground  that  the  typhoid  fever,  from  which 
he  died,  was  the  result  of  certain  disabili- 
ties he  had  suffered  in  service.  The  med- 
ical records  of  the  War  Department  show 
what  these  disabilities  were: 

July  5  to  24,  1898,  acute  gonorrhea;  Sep- 
tember 10  to  33,  1898,  gonorrhea;  December 
II  to  21,  1898,  goiiorrhea;  Decmiber  28, 
1898,  to  March  5,  1899.  gonorrhea,  gmorriieal 
chancroidal  adaiitis,  sjrphilts;  May  to  to 
June  s>  1899*  syphilitic  rheumatism,  Mulders, 
back,  and  legs;  June  9  to  August  3,  1899, 
secondary  S3^hilis,  mucous  patches,  mouth  and 
throat;  August  2  to  August  28,  1899,  syphilis, 
secondary.  None  of  these  in  line  of  duty. 
Discharged  August  28,  1899^  services  no  kmgar 
required. 

« 

On  these  facts  the  P^icm  Ccnnmittee 
finds  as  follows: 

"Fn»n  the  evidence  submitted  your 
committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  pension 
of  $12  a  month  and  $2  additional  for  each 
minor  child  until  same  reaches  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  is  justified  and  so  recom- 
mends/' (It  should  be  added  that,  though 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  this 
bill  after  its  character  had  been  explained 
in  detail  by  Congressman  Dies,  the  Senate 
found  it  a  little  too  brazen  and  threw  it  out.) 

Charles  Forbes,  of  Plato,  Centre  County, 
Tenn.,  who  served  in  the  war  with  Spain 
in  Troop  "  E/'  nth  United  States  Cavalry, 
is  at  present  the  sufferer  from  a  weak  heart. 
He  asks  the  Pension  Committee  of  Con- 
gress for  a  pension  <rf  Jpi2  a  month,  on 
the  ground  that  he  acquired  this  disability 
as  a  result  of  his  military  service.  The 
War  Dq)artnmit  records  show  that  from 


Septmber  29  to  November  8,  1901, 
Forbes  was  trrated  for  "endocarditis  (in- 
flammation dT  heart  lining)  contracted  prior 
to  enlistment  and  not  in  the  line  cf  duty." 
As  to  Forbes's  testimony  that  this  c^dal 
record  is  wrcmg,  and  that  he  had  really  ac- 
quued  his  disea^  m  service,  the  Pulsion 
Committee  rqK>rts:  "His  testimony  was 
almost  entirely  discredited  by  the  wit- 
nesses failing  to  sustain  their  former  testi- 
mony when  questioned  by  the  special  ex- 
aminer. In  the  special  examination  it  was 
shown  that  the  claimant  did  suffer  from 
weak  heart  prior  to  his  enlistment,  and  also 
had  a  bad  venereal  disease  which  he  said 
was  syphilis." 

On  this  set  of  facts,  industriously  col- 
lected by  itself,  the  Pension  Conunittee 
renders  the  following  verdict: 

From  the  evidence  submitted  your  com- 
mittee believe  that  the  disabihties  from 
which  the  soldier  now  suffers  may  be 
safely  accepted  as  due  to  the  service,  and 
recommend  the  allowanceof  pension  at  the  • 
rate  of  $12  a  mcmth." 

THE  CASE  OF  AVERY  E.  DAVIS 

On  January  20,  1912,  Avery  E.  Davis, 
a  veteran  of  the  Spanish  War,  severed  an 
artery  in  his  neck  whi\e  shaving  himself— 
an  accident,  unintoitional  or  otherwise, 
that  resulted  in  his  death.  His  widow 
applied  for  a  pensim  to  the  Pension 
Bureau,  but  the  claim  was  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  the  soldier's  death  could  not 
be  regarded  as  due  to  his  military  service. 
When  Mrs.  Davis  appealed  to  Congress, 
however,  setting  forth  a  unique  patho- 
logical theory  by  which  she  traced  her 
soldier  s  death,  from  a  self-inflicted  wound 
in  1912,  directly  to  a  military  service  that 
had  ended  fourteen  years  before,  she  found 
more  attentive  listeners.  "With  the  bill 
the  petitioner  files  an  affidavit/'  the  Pen- 
sion Committee  reports,  "stating  that  she 
believes  her  husband's  death  was  due  to 
nervousness,  resulting  from  malarial  poi- 
soning,  which  caused  his  hand  to  shake  so 
when  shaving  that  he  accidentally  cut  the 
artery  in  his  neck  which  caused  his  death." 

The  committee  accepts  this  contratkm, 
awards  Mrs.  Davis  $12  a  month,  and  $2 
a  OMHith  for  each  of  two  minor  chtkben. 

The  Spanish  War  recoids  show  that 


Edgar  C.  Cummings,  of  Company  **C/' 
2d  Regiment,  West  Virginia  Infantry, 
suffered  in  hospital  from  December  19, 
1898,  to  January  10,  from  "mumps. 
No  additional  treatment  shown/'  Soon 
after  leaving  the  service  he  applied  for  a 
pension  for  deafness  of  the  right  ear,  as 
due  to  his  military  service.  The  Pension 
Bureau  promptly  awarded  Cummings  $10 
a  month  for  his  impaired  right  ear — a  pen- 
sion he  has  been  drawing  for  fifteen  \'ears. 
Since  then  Cummings  has  made  periodical 
appearances  at  the  Pension  Bureau,  de- 
manding similar  compensation  for  his  other 
ear,  claims  which  the  Pension  Bureau  has 
rejected.  Filed  reports  of  medical  ex- 
aminers reveal  an  undoubted  deafness  in 
the  right  ear — ^for  which  Cummings  is  re- 
ceiving Jpio  a  month;  but  they  find  no  im- 
pairment in  the  corresponding  member  on 
the  other  side  of  his  head.  However,  the 
Pension  Committee  of  the  House  now 
comes  to  the  rescue,  and  increases  Cum- 
'  mings's  pension  from  $]o  to  This  case 
furnishes  an  interesting  comparison  be- 
tween the  methods  of  the  Pension  Bureau 
and  the  Pension  Conunittee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  former  awards 
$10  for  a  deafness  of  a  right  ear  which  un- 
doubtedly exists;  the  Pension  Committee 
gives  Si 4 — or  four  dollars  more — for  a 
deafness  of  a  left  ear  which  only  interested 
witnesses  can  discover. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  RHEUMATISM 

In  the  last  few  years  medical  scientists 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  devoted  a 
large  amount  of  time  to  attempting  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  rheumatism.  Many  sug- 
gestive theories  have  been  proposed,  but 
none  has  yet  been  generally  accepted. 
A  man  who  could  actually  run  this  mystery 
down  would  probably  qualify  for  the  Nobel 
Prize.  The  attention  of  the  Rockefeller 
i  nstitute  and  of  Professor  Ehrlich  of  Frank- 
fort is  now  called  to  tiie  repent  of  tte  House 
Pension  Committee  on  Bill  No.  9994,  grant- 
ing a  pension  of  f  12  a  month  to  Joseph 
E.  Bilbo,  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
-  ican  War.  Any  one  who  reads  this  official 
document  will  at  once  congratulate  human- 
ity that  an  exceedingly  baffling  medical 
problem  has  been  solved.  "From  the  evi- 
dence submitted  your  committee  believe 


the  disabilities  from  which  the  soldier  no>K' 
suffers  were  incurred  in  service  and  in  line 
of  duty.''  In  Bilbo's  medical  record  in  the 
war  with  Spain  we  find  only  one  briel 
entry:  "January  11  to  13, 1899, measles/' 

According  to  the  Pensicm  Committee, 
therefore,  a  two  days'  sickness  with  measles 
explains  rheumatism — of  the  pensionable 
variety — in  after  life. 

There  are  other  difficulties  in  Bilbo's 
case,  however.    Among  them  these: 

At  mustering  out  Bilbo  signed  a  docu- 
ment saying  that  he  was  in  perfect  health. 

The  medical  officer  who  examined  Bilbo 
certified  to  the  same  eflfect. 

As  late  as  January  18,  191 1,  a  board  of 
surgeons,  who  examined  Bilbo  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Pension  Bureau^  reported  that 
they  could  find  no  evidence  of  rheumatism 
"at  that  time  or  during  the  past/'  His 
heart  and  other  vital -organs  were  normal. 
The  best  a  well  disposed  board  of  sur- 
geons could  do  for  Bilbo  was  to  report  that 
"the  soldier  did  have  the  appearance  of 
one  who  could  easily  suffer  from  attacks  of 
rheumatism/' 

Apparently  measles — of  two  days'  dura- 
tion— not  only  causes  rheumatism,  but 
causes  such  a  subtle  variety  of  the  disease 
that  only  the  victim  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  can  discover  it. 

Still,  *'from  the  evidence  submitted/' 
etc.,  etc. 

The  reader  needs  only  one  additional 
fact  to  understand  completely  this  trans- 
action. This  veteran,  now  pensioned  at 
^12  a  month,  is  thirty-six  years  old. 

However,  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
even  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  Pension  Com- 
mittee cannot  trace  "from  the  evidence 
submitted"  a  pensioner's  disability  to  the 
service.  This  technicality,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  interfere  with  the  pensicm, 

John  Abplanaip,  of  Midway,  Utah,  is  a 
veteran  of  the  war  with  Spain.  In  May, 
1912,  fourteen  years  after  the  peace  treaty, 
he  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes  in  a  mine  ex- 
plosion. Were  Utah  a  state  sufficrmtly 
dvilized  to  have  a  workmen's  compensa- 
tion act,  this  unfortunate  miner  would  re^ 
ceive  legitimate  relief.  Instead,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  he  become 
a  charge  on  the  Federal  Treasury  at  the 
high  rate  of  3^50  a  month. 


Any  one  familiar  with  the  pension  ques- 
tion will  note  a  certain  dissimilarity  be- 
tween these  "meritorious  cases"  and  those 
introduced  in  the  interest  of  veterans  <rf 
the  Qvil  War.  The  Invalid  Pension  Qhh- 
Hiittee,  which  handles  all  Qvil  War  cases, 
makes  no  attempt  to  prove  that  the  claim- 
znt's  injury  a  consequence  ci  his  military 
service.  The  P^km  Oxnmittee,  whi^ 
handles  SpanishrAmerican  cases,  feels  in 
duty  bound  to  trace  the  disability  to  the 
dangers  associated  in  meeting  the  enemy. 
These  attempts,  as  1  have  shown,  are 
usually  laborious  and  grotesque.  This  is 
necessarily  the  case  since,  had  the  soldier 
been  able  to  demonstrate  a  service  origin 
for  his  ill,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary 
to  appeal  to  Congress,  as  the  Pension 
Bureau  would  have  allowed  his  claim.  The 
fact,  however,  that,  in  Spanish-American 
War  cases.  Congress  usually  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  trace  the  injury  to  service,  while 
in  Civil  War  cases  it  makes  no  such  at- 
tempt, indicates  that  these  two  classes  of 
pensioners  stand  on  entirely  different 
ground.  The  explanation  is  simple.  Civil 
War  veterans,  in  otdtt  to  qualify  under  the 
general  laws,  do  not  now  have  to  prove 
disabiUties  of  any  kind,  only  age  and  ser- 
vice; therefwe.  Congress,  in  passing  pri- 
vate bilk,  ignmes  these  pdnts.  As  yet, 
however,  no  general  laws  have  been  passed 
for  the  benefit  of  Spanish-American  vet- 
erans. Like  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War 
until  1890,  they  are  pensioned  only  by  the 
law  of  1863,  under  which  they  have  to 
trace  their  diificulties  to  patriotic  service. 
The  Pension  Committee,  therefore,  in  de- 
ciding on  their  claims,  makes  heroic  efforts 
to  establish  this  relation. 

TIME  TO  CHECK  SPANISH-AMBRICAK  ABUSES 

The  one  important  point  is  that  the 
pension  abuse  is  a  kind  of  political  rake's 
progress,  starting  innocently  and  event- 
ually reaching  the  spectacle  provided  by  our 
treatment  of  the  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War..  We  pensioned  first  only  Civil  War 
survivors  who  had  really  suffered  in  their 
country's  cause;  we  also  properly  pen- 
sioned the  widows  and  other  dependents  of 
such  veterans.  Then  we  pmsioned  all 
disabled  veterans,  irrespective  of  whether 
their  injuries  were  the  result  <rf  service,  and 


also  pensioned  the  widows  of  all  veterans, 
provided  the  marriages  had  taken  place 
prior  to  June  27,  1890.  Then,  in  1907,  we 
pensioned  all  soldiers  who  had  seen  ninety 
days'  service,  whether  they  were  disabled 
or  not;  and  in  1912,  we  enormously  in- 
creased  the  amount  d  such  pensions.  The 
Grand  Army  is  now  making  a  campaign 
for  a  removal  of  the  time  limitaticMis  on 
widows;  to  make  all  pmsionable  irrespec- 
tive of  the  date  of  their  marriage.  These 
are  the  general  laws,  whkh,  with  thdr 
numerous  amendments,  have  increased  our 
pension  bill  from  $29,000,000  in  1870  to 
$172,000,000  in  1914.  That  work,  form- 
ing one  of  the  most  disgraceful  chapters  in 
our  country's  history,  can  not  be  undone  at 
this  late  day. 

There  is  one  thing  we  can  do,  however, 
and  that  is  to  prevent  its  repetition.  There 
are  400,000  or  500,000  veterans  of  the 
Spanish  and  Philippine  wars,  who  are 
rapidly  organizing  themselves  and  using 
familiar  political  methods  in  an  effort  to 
create  another  huge  pension  roll.  This 
thing  the  present  generation  can  and  must 
stop.  Any  veteran  of  the  Spanish  or 
Philippine  war  who  was  wounded  or  dis- 
abled as  a  result  <rf  his  military  service  is 
entitted  to  a  p«sicm.  The  widow  or  other 
dependents  of  such  a  soldier  also  have 
claims  upon  the  naticmal  bounty.  The 
existing  laws  provide  for  such  pensions. 
Beyond  that  point,  however,  Spanish- 
American  pensioners  must  not  go.  Such 
soldiers  can  submit  their  evidence  to  a 
Pension  Bureau,  always  disposed  to  view 
their  claims  liberally;  failing  in  proving 
their  case,  they  should  not  be  permitted 
to  hang  on  to  the  coat  tails  of  political 
Congressmen  in  an  effort  to  get  through 
a  private  bill.  A  law  pensioning  their 
widows — such  a  bill  as  has  recently  passed 
the  House  and  will  come  up  again  next 
winter  —  should  not  be  tolerated.  And 
any  movement  to  apply  to  them  the  laws 
passed  for  the  benefit  of  Civil  War  vet- 
erans should  be  squelched  as  soon  as  it 
shows  its  head. 

We  cannot  end  at  this  late  day  the  pen- 
sion abuses  cf  the  Civil  War.  We  can, 
however,  forestall  the  creation  of  another 
scandalous  pension  roll.  Wfll  the  Amm- 
can  people  do  it? 
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